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To get a glimpse into the life of an 
authentic, living sufi master is a rare 
experience. Although numerous dc 
scriptions can be found of the lives 
and deeds of the early masters of 
Sufism, few opportunities exist to 
read about a contemporary sufi mas¬ 
ter dealing with all the complexities 
of life in the twentieth century. 

Bestower of Light attempts to do 
just that by presenting an intimate 
portrait of the early life of Dr. Javad 
Nurbakhsh, who has been the mas¬ 
ter of the Nimatullahi Sufi Order for 
almost half a century now. Vividly 
recreating that life, this book provides 
insights into the nature and charac¬ 
ter of Dr. Nurbakhsh unavailable in 
any other source. The book concludes 
with a revealing interview with the 
master covering a wide range of sub¬ 
jects, from the relationship between 
Islam and Sufism to the nature of 
death, a number of which have never 
been discussed by Dr. Nurbakhsh 
anywhere before. A selection of 
newly retranslated and updated po 
ems from the collected poetry of Dr. 
Nurbakhsh has also been included, 
along with a useful glossary of sufi 
terminology. 
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One Who Knows God 


Whoever knows God will be freed 

from concern for what is other than Him. 

Whoever becomes afflicted by Him 
knows that His pain is the cure. 

Worship of self is not the worship of God: 
this truth is our creed. 

Be non-existent so you can truly be, 
for Absolute Being is God alone. 

When the drop no longer sees itself, it becomes the Ocean; 
the former is fana, the latter baqa. 

No disputes arise among the sober-like drunkards (rendanf 
whoever becomes such a one will be pure. 

The Bestower of Light* to all creation is One, 
though a thousand mirrors there may be. 

—Dr. Javad Nurbakhsh 


* The meaning of Nurbakhsh in Persian is bestower of light. 
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Introduction 


THE HOOK you are about to read is not meant to be a scholarly, objec¬ 
tive biography of Javad Nurbakhsh. As a disciple of Dr. Nurbakhsh tor 
the past twenty years, 1 could not have written such a book. What I have 
attempted rather is to dramatically portray certain key events in Dr. 
Nurbakhsh’s life as a way of providing readers with an introduction to 
the man himself. Whatever imaginative details I have added to this ac¬ 
count, 1 have nevertheless striven to be as faithful as possible to the over¬ 
all events themselves—all of which, to the best of my knowledge, oc¬ 
curred as described. Moreover, all of the quotations cited in the book 
from letters or documents have been taken verbatim from the originals. 

A second thing this book is not meant to be is a comprehensive ac¬ 
count of Dr. Nurbakhsh’s whole life. I have ended it, as you will see if you 
read what follows, with Dr. Nurbakhsh becoming master of the Nimat- 
ullahi Order when he was just twenty-six years old. My decision to focus 
upon this period was motivated by the possibility that much of the mate¬ 
rial about Dr. Nurbakhsh’s early life might be lost if not set down soon 
(which is certainly not the case with the later years of his life). Most ol 
the people depicted in this book are now dead, and many of the sources 
for the material used are no longer available. By writing this book 1 
hoped to preserve as much of this information as possible before the 

passage of time either erased or exaggerated it. , 

As a result of this decision, however, I was unable to describe the 
many accomplishments achieved by Dr. Nurbakhsh in h.s years as mas¬ 
ter. For example, at the time he assumed responsibility- tor the N.mat - 
lahi Order, only three khanaqahs existed—in Tehran, Germans a , 
Mashad. Over the next two decades, though, Dr. Nurbakhsh wou d v - 
see the construction of approximately seventy N.matuUah, kin, aqahs 
throughout Iran, in every major city as well as many sma tow j ' ’ \ , 

number of darvishes in the Order would grow from a tew hundred to 

ma r“e master in the construction of these khanaqahs was a 
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disciple he had initiated shortly after becoming master: Mashallah Niktab. 
Mr. Niktab was a man in his forties who had been searching for a spiri- 
n,al £uide for twenty years when he learned of Dr. Nurbakhsh and sought 
him out in Bam where he was then living. After a four hour conversation 
with the master, Mr. Niktab was initiated into the Order and from that 
point on devoted his entire life to it. The first task assigned to him by Dr. 
Nurbakhsh was to travel to Kerman and rebuild the khanaqah of Shaikh 
Kamal al-Din Nurbakhsh, one of the master’s distant ancestors, thereby 
fillfilling a promise that the master had made as a young man (as will be 
described later in this book). Subsequently, he was responsible for di¬ 
recting the building of virtually all of the Nimatullahi khanaqahs in Iran. 
As Dr. Nurbakhsh put it during one of our interviews, “All the troubles 
and hardships involved in the building of these khanaqahs were borne by 
Mr. Niktab.” 

During this same twenty year period, the master also devoted himself 
to the development of Khanaqahi-Nimatullahi Publications (Entesharat- 
e Khanagah Nemato'llahi) in Tehran, which previously had issued only a 
limited number of books. Under his supervision, over a hundred works 
on Sufism were published in Persian by the Order (most of them edited 
or written by Dr. Nurbakhsh himself), including various writings of Shah 
Nimatullah, which until then had existed only in manuscript form. 

As part of his development of Khanaqahi-Nimatullahi Publications, 
Dr. Nurbakhsh greatly expanded the library housed in the Tehran 
khanaqah, collecting and preserving the original manuscripts of numer¬ 
ous treatises on Sufism and collections of sufi poetry written by renowned 
Persian and Arab sufis of the past, together with various historical docu¬ 
ments and letters relating to Sufism. This library was housed in one of 
the buildings of a large complex that Dr. Nurbakhsh constructed over a 
number of years on the site of the original Tehran khanaqah. 

Even with all his many responsibilities to the Order, Dr. Nurbakhsh 
still did not neglect his life in the outside world. Psychiatry had been his 

‘Ai^qu. 6 f U u jeC ^ * n mec ^ ca l school, and after the death of his master, Munes 
a , e ecided to enroll again in Tehran University to specialize 
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in this area, at the same time obtaining a position as a psychiatric assis¬ 
tant at Ruzbeh Hospital in Tehran to gain practical experience. 

Upon completing his specialization in psychiatry at the University, he 
was offered and subsequently accepted a position as an assistant profes¬ 
sor of Psychiatry in the medical school. In those days, to become a lull 
professor, one had to pursue advanced studies at a Western university. To 
determine who would qualify for such studies, a special exam was given 
on which Dr. Nurbakhsh received the top-ranking score. As a result, he 
was offered a full scholarship by the French Consulate in Iran to con¬ 
tinue his psychiatric studies at the University of Paris, where he obtained 
an Assistant Etranger diploma. 

While in Paris, Dr. Nurbakhsh established friendships with some of 
the leading Western scholars of Sufism at that time, most notably Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Corbin who invited Dr. Nurbakhsh to deliver a speech on 
Sufism at the Sorbonne in 1963. This speech was to provide one of the 
first introductions to the living practice of Sufism for those in the West. 
(The text of this speech was later published as the introductory essay in 
Dr. Nurbakhsh s first English book, In the Tavern of Ruin: Seven Essays 
on Sufism.) Four years later, Dr. Nurbakhsh would deliver a second speech 
describing the nature of Sufism at a major conference on the unity of 
religion at the American University in Beirut (the text of which was 
published as the introductory essay in his second English book, In the 
Paradise of the Sufis). 

Upon his return to Iran after the conclusion of his studies in France, 
Dr. Nurbakhsh was promoted to the position of associate professor at 
Tehran University and after a few years to a full professorship in the 
faculty of Psychiatry, eventually becoming Chair of the Department of 
Psychiatry. Moreover, having resumed his work at Ruzbeh Hospital, he 
was eventually appointed director of that hospital as well. 

During his tenure as director, he oversaw the construction of addi¬ 
tional units to the hospital and greatly expanded its facilities, for ex¬ 
ample supervising the building of a modem conference hall which was 
later selected as the site for an international conference on psychiatry. In 
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addition to serving as president of the Society of Psychiatric* m frm, ( | |r 
wrote and edited numerous works on psychiatry, most of which vvrrr 
published in Persian by Tehran University though some in Western si i 
entific journals such as the Journal of Psychological Health and the Journal 


of General Medicine. During this time, he also maintained a private psy 
chiatric practice in a clinic that he established adjacent to the Tehran 


khanaqah, where he treated patients who couldn’t afford to pay for psy 
chiatric care. 


Perhaps Dr. Nurbakhsh’s most significant accomplishment of all, how¬ 
ever, was the role he played in bringing Persian Sufism to the rest of the 
world, especially the West. Not since the fifteenth century, when the 
Nimatullahi Order relocated to the Deccan in India for three hundred 


years, had the Order gone beyond the borders of Iran. Early in the 1970 b, 
though, a number of young Americans were introduced to Dr. Nurha- 
khsh in Iran and felt so strongly drawn to him that they asked for per¬ 
mission to be initiated into the Order, a request that Dr. Nurbakhsh 
eventually granted. The initiation of these American darvishes led the 
master to establish the first Nimatullahi khanaqah in the West in a large 
house in the heart of London in 1974 and then to make his first trip to 
America in 1975 during which he traveled across the country by car, 
initiating both Americans and Iranians in various cities. 

The following year, the master decided in view of the growing num¬ 
ber of disciples in America to send Mr. Niktab (who by then had become 
shaikh of the Shiraz khanaqah) to the United States as his representa¬ 
tive, with instructions to explore the possibility of establishing a khanaqah 
there. After investigating various sites, Mr. Niktab received permission 
to set up the first American khanaqah in San Francisco. This khanaqah 
was followed a year later by the opening of a khanaqah in New York City 
in a building that previously had been used as a parking facility but was 
transformed into a Persian style khanaqah. 

In the years that followed, Dr. Nurbakhsh established khanaqahs 
throughout the United States—in Washington D.C, Boston, Los Ange¬ 
les, Santa Cruz, Seattle, Chicago, Santa Fe, and San Diego. With the 
initiation of disciples from various places around the world, he also be- 
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gan to open khanaqahs on other continents in various countries, includ¬ 
ing Australia, Africa (in the Ivory Coast and Benin), Canada (in Montreal 
and Toronto), France (in Paris and Lyon), Germany, Spain, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands, as well as a second English khanaqah in Manchester. 

With the expansion of the Order into the West, Dr. Nurbakhsh felt 
that it was necessary to have his most essential works on Sufism trans¬ 
lated into English and collected together for a Western audience. To this 
end, he arranged for the founding of an English-language division of 
Khanaqahi-Nimatullahi Publications in America and England. The first 
book in English, In the Tavern of Ruin: Seven Essays on Sufism , was is¬ 
sued by Khanaqahi-Nimatullahi Publications in 1978 and collected a 
series of introductory essays by Dr. Nurbakhsh on the basic elements of 
Sufism and the sufi path. The following year, a second collection of es¬ 
says describing the essential spiritual practices of the Nimatullahi Order 
was published, entitled In the Paradise of the Sufis. Since then, over thirty- 
five books by Dr. Nurbakhsh have been issued in English by Khanaqahi- 
Nimatullahi Publications, a number of which have been translated into 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, and Dutch. 

The steady growth of interest in Sufism, in both Iran and the West, 
eventually led Dr. Nurbakhsh to come up with the idea of creating an 
international center for the study of Sufism in all its aspects—historical, 
literary, artistic, theoretical, and practical. Wishing to devote all his time 
and energy to the establishment of such a center, he retired in 1977 from 
his positions as the Chairperson of the Department of Psychiatry at 
Tehran University and the Director of Ruzbeh Hospital. Shortly there¬ 
after, he purchased a large area of land in the mountains overlooking 
Karaj (a small city roughly thirty miles west of Tehran) with the inten¬ 
tion of constructing a complex of buildings to house the center. How¬ 
ever, due to the revolution in Iran that took place shortly afterwards with 
its attendant political upheavals, Dr. Nurbakhsh was unable to carry out 
this plan and subsequently departed from Iran, having concluded that he 
could better accomplish this work in the West. 

For ten years after leaving Iran, Dr. Nurbakhsh lived in the khanaqah 
in London, continuing to establish khanaqahs and to write sufi works. 
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Then, as (lie last decade of the twentieth century began, he purchased a 
tract ol farm land north of London in the county of Oxfordshire, known 
locally as the Old Windmill. It was here that he finally began work again 
on creating the Nimatullahi Research Center, which was the name he 
bad given to the international center for the study of Sufism that he had 
lirst envisioned some two decades earlier. 

I he heart of the Nimatullahi Research Center is an extensive library 
collecting books, manuscripts, articles, and papers in all languages about 
every facet of Sufism—its history (from the classical period to contem¬ 
porary times), literature (both poetry and prose), music, art, philosophy, 
theoretical underpinnings, and especially its practice. As part of the Ni¬ 
matullahi Research Center, Dr. Nurbakhsh founded the journal Sufi in 
1989 under the editorial direction of his eldest son, Alireza Nurbakhsh, 
a quarterly devoted to the study of mysticism in all its various aspects, 
irrespective of religious denomination. Since its inception, the journal 
has published almost forty issues with articles, stories, and poetry by 
such well-known scholars and authors as Annemarie Schimmel, Seyyed 
Hosscin Nasr, William Chittick, Herbert Mason, Carl Ernst, Huston 
Smith, Robert Bly, and RL. Travers. 

The initial projects undertaken by the Center involved the organiza¬ 
tion of three international conferences on Sufism, at each of which Dr. 
Nurbakhsh was the keynote speaker. The first, which took place over 
three days in December of 1990 in London, was jointly sponsored with 
the School of Oriental and African Studies at the University of London. 
Entitled “The Legacy of Medieval Persian Sufism”, the conference as¬ 
sembled many of the foremost specialists in the field of sufi studies from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and the United 
States. (A complete listing of the speakers and the titles of their papers 
can be found in the report on the conference published in Sufi: A Journal 
oj Sufism , Issue 8.) The second conference, which also lasted three days, 
took place in May of 1992 in Washington D.C, jointly sponsored with 
George Washington University. This conference was devoted to an ex¬ 
amination of Persian Sufism from its origins to the time of Rumi and 
again featured many of the foremost sufi scholars from three continents. 
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(Sec Issue 13 of Sufi: A Journal of Sufism for a complete listing of the 
speakers and the titles of their papers.) The third conference, which 
took place in 1997, dealt with the late classical period of Sufism and was 
convened in conjunction once again with the School of Oriental and 
African Studies at the University of London. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh has resided at the Old Windmill, overseeing and di¬ 
recting the activities of the Nimatullahi Research Center, since shortly 
after its purchase. It was there that the interview with which this book 
ends took place. My hope is that this interview, in conjunction with the 
following account of Dr. Nurbakhsh’s early life, will succeed in convey¬ 
ing a clear portrait of the man of God who has been the master of the 
Nimatullahi Order for almost half a century. 
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Attraction to God 


1626 A.D. 

Night had already begun to fall by the time Shah Abbas, ruler of all 
Persia, arrived with his entourage in the district of Baghain near the city 
of Kerman. Kerman was their ultimate destination, but since it was too 
late to enter the city, the Shah issued orders for a camp to be made. With 
a small party of officers, he then set out to explore the surrounding area. 

After riding a few miles, they came upon a small building in the dis¬ 
tance which, though clearly not a mosque, nevertheless seemed to them 
to be some sort of religious center. His curiosity piqued, Shah Abbas set 
off for the building, waving for his men to follow. When they reached 
the house and knocked on the door, they were greeted warmly by a darvish 
clad in a brown woolen cloak. Shah Abbas dismounted from his horse 
and approached the man. 

“Greetings, friend. We are but humble travelers on our way to Kerman, 
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strangers to this area with no place to stay tonight. We wondered it pci - 
haps you might he able to help us." 

"I would he honored by your presence, whoever you may be," the man 
replied, bowing. “Feel Iree to stay here as long as you need." 

"Anil who is it that would provide such hospitality to total strangers? 
What place is this?” 

"(lod is the provider ol all things. Ihit in answer to your questions, mv 
name is Shaikh Kamal al-I)in Nurhakhsh, and this is a house of (lod, a 
refuge for all who come here whatever the reason." 

Without asking their names or anything else about them, the Shaikh 
showed the men inside and saw to it that they were fed and made com¬ 
fortable for the night. 

As soon as the Shaikh had retired to his room, leaving the men alone, 
Shah Abbas turned to one ot his officers. 

"Do you sec how this man welcomes us without so much as inquiring 
who we are or what our religion is? Though ignorant of who I really am, 



Gesturing to the officer to follow, the Shah went to a desk in a corner 
of the room. There, he sat and wrote a declaration bestowing upon the 
Shaikh all the property surrounding the area for miles to be used for the 
upkeep of the khanaqah. After scaling the document, he handed it to the 
officer. 

I lere, take this declaration and place it under the sheepskin of the 
Shaikh sometime during the night. Such kindness deserves to be repaid 
with kindness. Say nothing to him, though, for if you do he will surely 
refuse this gif t.” 


1926 A.D. 

1 lasan Nurhakhsh hurried along the dusty' streets of Kerman, his wea- 
ried legs buoyed up by the news that had just been conveyed to him: hi* 
son Asdnllah and daughter-in-law Khanom Bibi bad been blessed with 
the birth of a healthy boy, their first child and his first grandchild! 

As be wove bis way through the stalls of the bazaar on his way to 
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t | K , V *| U K1. ho happened to notice an acquaintance who had a shop thco 
soiling rugs. 

"Tell me.” he shouted out, “what day is today? I mean, what’s the 
date-” 

"The date? December 10th, I think. Why?” 

"Because I'm a grandfather today!” 

I le fixed the date in his mind—surely a day of great blessing, he told 
himself. 


From the day he was born, Javad had been his grandfathers favorite. 
Entranced bv the boys radiant eyes and smile, he had spent hours sitting 
beside the baby’s crib. But as Javad grew older, even his grandfather found 
he could no longer answer the boy’s many questions about the world and 
life, about how things worked and why things were the way they were. 
Although obviously not an objective judge, he had no doubt whatsoever 
that his grandson possessed an intelligence and insight into people and 
things that was way beyond his years, even remarkable. Of course, Javad 
also had a mischievous side that went along with his curiosity, a 
mischieviousness that often drove his grandfather and parents to dis 
traction. What it would all come to in the end, only God knew. But he 
was sure the bov would turn out to be something special—however dif¬ 
ficult his inquisitive nature admittedly made him now. 


Khanom Bibi had just finished preparing the kabob when Asdollah came 
into the kitchen and sat at the table. She could tell from his expression 
that something was on his mind, but she knew from experience it was 
better to be patient and wait: whatever it was, he would bring it up him¬ 
self when he was ready. 

After a few minutes had passed in silence, Asdollah asked her to sit 

and have some tea with him. . , 

With the tea poured, he looked over at his wife and spoke. I thin it s 
time for Javad to begin studying the Koran." 
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Even though the studv ot the Koran was a normal part ot most voun^ 
people’s education, Khanom was still taken aback by his suggestion since 
Javad was so young. “There’s plenty of time,” she replied. “He is only tive 
years old.” 

“I know, but he’s already reading. And something tells me it s time for 
him to start...even if he only finishes a small portion ot it.” 

Khanom knew better than to argue with her husband once his mind 
was made up about something and reluctantly agreed. 


Over the next nine months, to the surprise of his parents and the reli¬ 
gious authority teaching him, Javad managed to read through much more 
of the Koran than any of them would have thought possible. He was 
then placed with a group of older children who were studying the works 
ot Hafez, the greatest ot Persian poets. Although the instructor who taught 
the class didn’t appreciate Javad’s constant challenging questions, he nev¬ 
ertheless chose to overlook this difficult)' in light of the boy’s obvious 
knowledge and ability'. 


“Excuse me, sir. But one of the sixth grade teachers is here to talk to 
you.” 

The secretaiy to the Principal of the Shahab Elementary School stood 
hesitantly in the doorway of the office with a folder in her hand. 

“Yes, yes, come in. What’s the problem?” the principal asked. 

“It’s about Javad Nurbakhsh.” 

“Again?” he asked with a sigh. 

She walked over and placed the folder on his desk. 

“It s his folder. I thought you might want to see it." 

Thank you. Give me a few minutes and then send his teacher in. 

The secretary nodded and then left the room. Once she’d closed the 
door, the principal picked up the file and flipped through it, although he 
already knew from past experience w'hat was there. Javad had been en¬ 
rolled in the school since he was six years old. For three years in a row, he 
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had been the top-ranked student in his class, demonstrating a remark¬ 
able intelligence and memory. At the end of that third year, based upon 
his own recommendation as principal, Javad’s father had hired a private 
tutor to instruct the boy over the summer in the fourth-year curriculum. 
Hcd made the recommendation because he’d recognized the bov’s abil¬ 
ity and hadnt wished to see him become bored, to turn into a trouble¬ 
maker. Even knowing all this, he was still stunned when Javad had taken 
the exams given at the beginning of the year and passed with such high 
grades that he skipped not only the fourth grade but the fifth as well, 
going directly into the sixth grade that September. 

As the principal looked through the folder, he noted the numerous 
times that Javad s teachers had come to him to complain. The boy was 
constantly challenging them, asking such complex questions that they 
found it hard to accept that someone his age could possibly raise them. 

The principal sighed again. Javad was surely having a hard enough 
time already being so much younger and smaller than all the other sixth 
year students. He didn’t need to have things made any harder for him. 


The next year, seventh grade, had been the start of high school for Javad, 
there being no junior high schools in Iran as there are in America. 

High school constituted a new beginning for Javad in more than just 
an academic sense. He discovered, for the first time, that he possessed a 
literary talent which he now began to develop, composing poetry that 
was well-received by his teachers. Yet to most of them, he still remained 

an enigma, a disturbing combination of academic ability and unsuitable 
behavior. 

A few, however, recognized his true potential. As one of them wrote: 

Nurbakhsh s body is incapable of containing his untamed, wild spirit— 

which is why he can never remain still. Even after skipping a number of 

grades and finding a place among the older students, he remains unsatis- 

ied and continues to seek something else. Whatever that something 

n*ay be, he will never find satisfaction or calm in his life until he attains 
it. 
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“Javad, arc you still upr 

Asdollah knew that his son didn’t like to lx* disturbed at night when 
he was studying, but during the day there never seemed to lx tunc t,, 
talk. 

"I've been thinking,” he went on after pulling over a chair and sitting 
“This is your last year in high school, and the time has come tor you 
begin considering what to do with vmir life. It’> time for you to pick u 
career, to start preparing for the future 

Javad lowered his head in thought, saving nothing. 

His father went on to explain that hr had »pcnt a gixxl deal ot' tune 
considering the matter and had decided that a position eithct in a bank 

or as a civil servant would pnw.de Javad with the steady income and 
stability necessary tor a happy life. 

Javad had always done Ins hot to obey and please h„ father. But lie 
had no desire to work in a bank or he a civil scream Throughout high 
H tool, his dream had always been to attend Tehran University once he’d 

kTotm t K C knc " v ,m l l a,l,cr wouldn '* he happy with the idea, so he'd 
Alt 'h ° Ut g N ° W C "° choice: he had to say something. 

before speaking 8 ° U, ‘ Sd ° llah rcnu,,,Cl1 sllcnI for a long time 

be admid inM misWke ’ And w, ’ut makes earn think you'd 

3~i tit”" 1 * 

diploma in both areas. Th ;lt hc ^ ou,d for a high school 

choice whether to study law or m ri C l ° ^ h ' S * alhcr ’ hc would havc * 

in which he was interested ° ,CmC thc University,the nvo 2TC2i 
gone erazv. ^ StUnncd whcn hc hc ard this and thought his son had 

iKr.’z- y “■> *• 
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Javad nodded and explained that he wasn’t sure yet which one he 
wanted to major in. Then he reminded his father that since he wasn’t 
eighteen, the lawful age for employment at the time, he couldn’t get a job 
even if he wanted to. 

Asdollah knew that his son was right, unfortunately. 

"We’ll just have to see what happens. If you do pass the entrance 
exams, then we’ll discuss the matter again more seriously.” 


As it turned out, circumstances didn’t allow Javad to take the entrance 
exams for Tehran University that Fall, forcing him to wait until the fol¬ 
lowing year. This meant, however, that he was now free to delve even 
forther into the exploration of literature he’d begun in high school. 

Javad s father, of course, had other plans. Throughout the year, he 
kept arranging for job offers to be made to his son by relatives and friends, 
hoping that he would find one to his liking. But since Javad had already 
made up his mind to attend the University no matter what, much to his 
father’s chagrin, he turned down each of these offers. 

Freed for the first time to pursue his own direction, Javad began to 
explore the works of the great Persian sufi poets, an interest that had 
been stimulated by his earlier study of Hafez. Before long, he became 
completely absorbed in his study of Sufism. It was as if a whole new 
universe had opened up before him. His discovery of Rumi’s Mathnawi 
had an especially powerful effect upon him, acting as a kind of catalyst 
leading him deeper and deeper into his pursuit of spiritual Truth. So 
absorbed did he become in his reading of these classical sufi texts that he 
soon found himself thinking constantly about visiting the khanaqah of 
Shaikh Kamal al-Din Nurbakhsh, one of his distant ancestors who had 
been a well-known sufi of his time. While growing up, he had often 
heard his grandfather and father talk, usually late at night, about their 
ancestor and the khanaqah he’d founded in Kerman three centuries ear¬ 
lier, marveling at the spiritual life to which he had devoted himself. Fi¬ 
nally, growing tired of just day-dreaming, Javad decided one day to ap¬ 
proach his father to ask for permission to visit the khanaqah. 
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Though surprised by his sons request, Javad’s father saw no reason 
why the boy shouldn’t be allowed to make such a trip. It did take him a 
while, however, to remember the exact location of the khanaqah in Kerrnan 
and how to get there. 


Javad squinted up in the bright sunlight trying to make out the name of 
the street onto which he’d just turned. The khanaqah of Shaikh Kamal 
al-Din had been built in what was now known as the old district of 
Kerman, and it had taken him a lot longer than he’d expected to make 
his way through the winding, crowded streets of the city. A number of 
times he’d been forced to stop and ask for directions. To his dismay, al¬ 
most no one seemed to know anything about the khanaqah. 

When he turned the corner of the street on which the khanaqah was 
located, he immediately understood why. Where once a center of hospi¬ 
tality and spirituality had flourished, there now stood only some ruins, 
strewn with garbage. Javad wandered through the rubble picturing what 
it must have been like three hundred years earlier. A strange disturbance 
came over him, stirring his heart. 

Standing there amid the ruins of the khanaqah, he vowed that after 
finishing his education and finding a job, he would somehow renovate 
the ruins and revive the khanaqah to honor the memory of Shaikh Kamal 
al-Din Nurbakhsh. 

A dramatic change had overcome Javad since his return from the khanaqah 
of his ancestor, a strangeness he didn’t understand, whose cause eluded 
him however much he sought to find it. All he knew was that some kind 
of turbulence, beyond his control, had arisen within him. Where before 
he had enjoyed the company of others, now he preferred to remain alone 
as much as possible. The only contentment he found was in solitude. For 
hours each day, he would sit at home by himself meditating on life and 
God. nothing else seemed to matter to him anymore. 
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Although Javad’s parents and family had noticed the change in his be¬ 
havior, it was one of his fathers close friends who first understood what 
was happening. The man had known the family for years and been a 
darvish of the Nimatullahi Sufi Order even longer. For weeks, he had 
been watching the boy, observing his strange actions. He had hesitated 
to say anything until he was sure, but now he knew there was no other 
possible explanation: he clearly recognized the signs of one attracted to 
God. 

A few days later, after visiting with the family, he took Javad aside. 

“I hope you will not be offended,” he told him, “but I have seen cer¬ 
tain changes in you. And I think you might find it helpful to talk to a 
friend of mine, Mr. Morshedi. He is a follower of the sufi path, a shaikh 
of the Nimatullahi Order here in Kerman. You can tell him that I was 
the one who recommended you go see him.” 

Javad wasn’t sure if this Mr. Morshedi could do anything for him, but 
he respected his father’s friend and decided he had nothing to lose by 
meeting with the shaikh. 


Seyyed Morshedi sat at the desk in his bedroom barely able to hold the 
pen steady in his hand so great was the excitement and joy in his heart. 
But he had to let his darvish brother in Kermanshah know about the boy 

he had initiated earlier that evening. 

As carefully as he could, he slowly drew the pen across the paper and 
wrote a single sentence: “Tonight, a young student named Javad Nurba- 
khsh Kermani stepped into the circle of the dwellers of the heart, no 
longer will anyone be able to complain now that there exists a shortage 
of water.” 

After a moment’s reflection, he carefully added a line in Arabic to the 
letter, a quote from Sura 21, Verse 30 of the Koran , “...and from water 
We made all things living.” 

Then he signed his name. 
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The Pa th 


Alarmed by the drastic change in her son’s nature, the cause of which 
remained a total mystery to her, Javad s mother was growing increasingly 
anxious with each day. Before, he had just seemed preoccupied and dis¬ 
tracted, but now she was sure something serious was going on. 

And it worried her. 

Over the past few weeks, his eyes, once bright with happiness, had 
Rfuwn bloodshot, even taken on a wild appearance, and dark circles had 
appeared beneath them. It was obvious to her that he wasnt sleeping 
much. 

Eventually, these tears led her to begin sneaking up to his room at 
ni ght to check on him. Each time she looked, however, she found the 
Kghts off and, seeing nothing, assumed with relief that hed finally gone 
10 bed. Yet in the morning, he always looked as tired as before, c just 
c °uldn t understand it. 
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Then one night, noticing a light burning in his room, she had peeked 
through the curtains and found him sitting on the floor, knees pressed to 
his chest, in a state of meditation. So that, she suddenly realized, was 
what he’d been doing all those nights. He had just forgotten to put out 
the light that night. 

Shaken by her discovery, Javad’s mother returned to the bedroom to 
tell her husband what shed found. She also told him about the boys 
refusal to eat much of anything any more or see his friends, of how he 
had been staying alone in his room for hours on end, using his studies as 
what was clearly just a pretext. 

In the morning, his father went to the friend who had originally sent 
Javad to the shaikh and informed him about the things his wife had seen. 
He then asked whether his son’s strange actions resulted from certain 

instructions the shaikh had given him or rather from practices he’d un¬ 
dertaken on his own. 


, JJ 16 fn « nd was clearly uncomfortable with the news Javad’s father 
had brought. After a long pause, he seemed to come to some kind of 

L r,T g forWard ‘ n Ws Chair> he a P ol °g>zed and told Asdollah 
that he hadnt been completely forthright with him. 

I bJr u that ! ° Wn S ° me propert y outside the “ty. Because of this, 
on mv g °T K *** ** totake care of business. A few times 

the t0 866 j3Vad ’ S biCyClC « the fo °' of 


the mountafo look" 3 ^ f g °u^ of me * and one afternoon I climbed 

ing, clearly upset aboutTome^hmf ^ ^ 1 f ° Und ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fallen hWe 1 a ^ed Javad about it and he denied having 

“When y^u toll 1 * dldn ’ t ^ I was talking about.” 
what I’d seen that if he w * Said you believed him, I knew from 

ln g a spiritual kind of paimAnd ^ ° ^ mUSt haVC been ex P erienC ~ 

him that he might want t SO> Wltb ^ our P erm ission, I suggested to 
might want to meet with the shaikh of the Nimatullahi 
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Order here in Kerman, Mr. Morshedi.” 

Asdollah nodded. “And so?” 

“Well, after their meeting, Javad started visiting with the shaikh of¬ 
ten. Soon, he began to experience certain spiritual states, states so in¬ 
tense that they have affected not only me but the shaikh as well. When I 
continued to see his bicycle by the mountain, I went to talk to him and 
discovered that he had been going there every day, like Moses to Mount 
Sinai, with a burning in his heart, crying for hours, not understanding 
the pain he was experiencing. 

That is why, without telling you, I approached the shaikh to let him 
know what I’d seen and ask if he thought perhaps Javad should be initi¬ 
ated. Upon hearing about your son, he seemed delighted and told me 
he’d known since their first meeting that Javad would soon be initiated. 

“Then a week ago, I was on my way to visit the shaikh when I hap¬ 
pened to run into Javad. I asked if he wanted to come with me, and he 
gladly agreed. Just before we reached Mr. Morshedi s house, we stopped 
at the public baths where I always go to perform my ablutions before 
visiting the shaikh. I suggested that Javad might also want to perform 
the ablutions, and he did so. Then we went straight to Mr. Morshedi’s 
house. 


“After we greeted the shaikh, I went to sit, but he indicated that he 
wanted to be left alone with Javad. So I departed and went home. 

“The next day I heard that your son had been initiated at that very 
meeting. Since his initiation had taken place without the traditional sufi 
ceremonies and without even a pir-e dalil to guide him to the shaikh’s 
room, I became extremely curious about what had happened. When I 
saw Javad the following day and asked him about it, he said that after I 
left, the shaikh had asked him, ‘Does your heart want to step upon the 
path to God, to the Truth, and find the only true remedy for your pain?’ 
J avad told me he’d immediately said yes, and the shaikh—as if knowing 
ed already done the ablutions and been prepared—instructed him to 
eel and initiated him into the path, bestowing a zekr upon him.” 
When he heard this, Javad’s father began to repeat the words “Mount 
mai over and over again. 
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“It’s strange,” he finally said to his friend. “Javad himself once asked 
me about that very mountain where you found him. He wanted to know 
its name. Having no idea, I replied jokingly, ‘All mountains are Mount 
Sinai and the creation of God/1 didn’t know how right I was.” 

Javad’s father fell silent for a while and prepared his pipe. He then 
turned back to his friend. 

“I know this is all for the best, but please tell Javad how much he is 
worrying his mother. If you think it necessary, go to your shaikh and ask 
him to be more careful about Javad’s states.” 

The friend gladly agreed, promising to carry out Asdollah’s wishes. 

Not being aware of any of this, Javad, of course, just continued to go 
about his business, traveling to the mountain each day, each day becom¬ 
ing more and more absorbed in his search for the Truth and less and less 
interested in the everyday world. 


It was dawn of one of the coldest days of winter. Javad’s father, preparing 
for the morning prayers, was breaking the ice in the pool outside his 
house in order to perform his ablutions. Just as he was about to wash, he 
noticed Javad running towards him in an extremely distraught state. His 
eyes were all bloodshot and had taken on a wild appearance. After star¬ 
ing intently at his father for a few moments, he burst out in an angry 
voice, accusing his father of providing him with some kind of unlawful 
sustenance. There was no other explanation, he told his father, because 
no matter what he did the veil still remained. 

Shocked at his son’s bizarre outburst, Javad’s father went to chastise 
him, but seeing the fire burning in his eyes decided to remain silent for 
the time being. In a calm yet firm voice, he instructed his son to return to 
his room immediately and get some rest, which to his relief Javad did. 
Then, without a word to his wife, he set out for the city. 

Mr. Morshedi was just finishing some paperwork when he heard the 
knock on the door. After blowing out the candle on his desk, he went to 
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see who could he there so curly in the morning. Finding Javad’s father at 
the door. hr welcomed him into the house and took him to the living 
room where they sat opposite each other. Asdollah politely refused Shaikh 
Morshedis otVer of tea and then, 
explained why he was them. 

"When my son First became distraught, we thought that he had fallen 
in love. Hut we soon learned this was not the case. In accordance with a 
friend s recommendation) we then agreed to let him come to you, hoping 
he might even follow in his ancestor’s footsteps and devote himself to 
spirituality. Yet now, it has gone too far. He seems to have approached 
the very threshold of madness, and I am afraid that he risks throwing his 
whole life away. 1 have come here to beg you to do something about the 
situation. If this goes on much longer, his mother will surely die of grief.” 

Javad’s father then informed the shaikh about his son’s strange behav¬ 
ior after being initiated, especially about the incident that had just taken 
place at home and how the boy had screamed at him so crazily. He fin¬ 
ished by again begging Mr. Morshedi to do something. 

As the shaikh sat there listening to the words ot Javad’s father, his 
heart filled with joy, and he grew more and more elated. With tears in 
his eyes, he told Asdollah not to worry and assured him his son would be 
fine, indicating that as a sufi the boy would one day bring great honor to 
his family. 

Asdollah shook the shaikh’s hand and in total disbelief left the house. 
Rather than return home where he might have to confront his son again, 
and wishing to avoid the questions his wife would surely ask about where 
hed been, he decided to go instead to his shop in the bazaar. Maybe 
work would take his mind off his worries about his son. 


doing his best to restrain his emotions, 


That afternoon, Mr. Morshedi called up one of the darvishes and asked 
to bring Javad Nurbakhsh to his house. The darvish, however, had 
no luck finding Javad and reluctantly went to the shaikh to let him know 
Concerned about the boy’s absence, Mr. Morshedi decided to go himse 
to the mountain about which Javad’s father had spoken. From what hed 
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said, there was a good chance the boy could be found there. 

Accompanied by the darvish, Mr. Morshedi set out for the moun¬ 
tain. Once they reached their destination, he asked the darvish to return 
home. Then, with great effort, he began to climb the mountain alone. 

When Javad looked down and saw the shaikh climbing the mountain 
by himself, he was shocked and rushed to help him. 

Mr. Morshedi embraced Javad and insisted that they return to the 
exact place where Javad had been going each day to do his meditation, 
saying that he wanted to sit at that spot with him. Once there, the two of 
them sat in silence for quite some time until the shaikh finally raised his 
head and spoke. 

“I am aware of the burning in your heart and that you no longer know 
the difference between day and night. So you are not at fault for this. But 
you should know that you have disturbed your parents, and this is not 
the way of a sufi. A sufi has only respect for his parents and would never 
do anything to harm or disturb them. 

“The reason the veil has not been removed for you has nothing to do 
with any improper sustenance provided by your father. If you want to 
know the truth, it is because you have upset your mother and frightened 
her. Your father is a patient man, but he too has been upset, especially by 
your words this morning. So upset that he no longer knows what to do. 

You should be aware that the state you are now experiencing is the 
state of‘seeking. This is a very exalted state. And in the short time since 
your initiation, you have traveled a long way, so far in fact that it amazes 
me. But you must not expect all the veils to be removed so quickly. A 
seeker is like a fisherman: he must sit by the water for long periods, 
casting his line hundreds of times, over and over again, if he wishes to 
catch anything, and even then he may sometimes go home empty-handed- 

Be calm rather than hasty, for this path cannot be traveled except 
with great patience, more patience than most possess. Rest assured, 
t oug , that you have been blessed with certain sure signs of progt esS 

'll aS ^° U P ersevere your faith remains unwavering, Hi s & raC 
will become your constant companion and, God willing, you will even¬ 
tually traverse the rest of the path.” 
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The shaikh remained silent for a few moments before going on. 

“Soon you will be going to Tehran to attend the University. There, 
you will have the opportunity to enjoy the companionship of our beloved 
master. For now, though, you must strive to remain calm and patient 
since without these qualities you will never be able to continue your jour¬ 
ney to the end. Even more importantly, you must make sure not to cause 
your parents any further anxiety. Remember, for them these matters are 
incomprehensible, and therefore they are understandably and rightfully 
horrified by your strange state. Thus, you must reassure them and be 
more careful not to disturb them.” 

Ashamed to have caused his parents such pain and humbled by the 
shaikh’s words, Javad remained silent. The shaikh finally nodded, and 
together they climbed down the mountain. 


AsdoUah was sweeping out his shop when he saw Javad weaving his way 
through the bazaar, his bike by his side. He feared another outburst from 
his son, especially one in public, but to his surprise Javad greeted him 
with a warm smile and then embraced him. He went on to apologize for 
the way he had been acting and told his father not to worry, that it would 

never happen again. , 

Overjoyed to see Javad in such a relaxed, talkative mood as if he had 

finally returned to himself, AsdoUah invited his son to sit next to him, 
then took out his pipe and began to fdl it. He didnt know what had 
caused Javad’s change of state, whether Mr. Morshedi had already spo¬ 
ken to him, but he didn’t care: he was elated to see it. In his happiness, he 
asked his son about his plans for the University, and this time he raised 
no objection, saying nothing to dissuade him or convince him e s 

get a job. . , 

Javad, for his part, was equally elated to hear this imp cit ei \ °* s 
ment of his plan to go to Tehran. After explaining to his father that h^ 
had some errands to run and borrowing some money, he as e op 


mission to return home. 

On the way, he decided to stop and visit 


his uncle whom he hadnt 
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to see Javad there since 
almost all his time in¬ 
volved in ascetic practices and meditation, and not seeing anyone. But 
like Asdollah, he was delighted to find Javad in such a changed, happy 
state. 

Once Javad satisfied himself that he’d reassured his uncle, he said good¬ 
bye and, after stopping to buy some halwah, returned home to make 
amends with the rest of his family as well, telling them with a smile that 
he hoped the sweets he’d bought them would relieve whatever bitterness 
he might have caused. 

Each day since his meeting with the shaikh, Javad had been going to his 
father’s shop in the bazaar. They would sit together and pass the time 
talking about various matters, both insignificant and important. One day, 
the subject arose of their ancestor, Shaikh Kamal al-Din Nurbakhsh, 
and the khanaqah he had founded. It gave Javad a chance to raise an 
issue that had been bothering him since his visit there. 

How, he wanted to know, had the khanaqah of Shaikh Kamal al-Din 
been allowed to fall apart, to turn into no more than a garbage dump? 
Why hadn’t anyone taken care of it all those years? 

Javad s father explained to his son how none of the descendants of the 
shaikh had wanted to spend the income from the property bestowed by 
Shah Abbas on the khanaqah’s upkeep, most of them being poor and 
needing it themselves. Gradually, he went on, everyone in the family had 
sold their shares in the land such that only a few shops in the market¬ 
place remained as a source of income for the khanaqah, shops that un¬ 
fortunately made little money. 

In fact, he concluded, “it’s been many years since our family has 
been in charge of these shops. I hey belong to a different line of descen¬ 
dants of the shaikh, a line that has refused generation after generation to 
sj*nd so much as one rial on the khanaqah s upkeep." 

Seeing the sadness in his father’s eyes, Javad let him know about the 
promise hed made to himself to one day restore the khanaqah, a promise 
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he once more swore to keep. 

As Asdollah thought back on his earlier worries about his son, he 
chuckled to himself and thanked God that his concern had been for 
nothing. 
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Meeting the Master 


It had taken Javad three days by bus to make the six hundred mile jour¬ 
ney to Tehran. The roads were old and unpaved, and they had been forced 
to stop for two nights, one in Yazd and another in Esfahan. 

For a while before he left, Javad had been afraid his father wasnt 
going to let him attend the University after all. But his mother had been 
insistent on his going and had prevailed upon her husband, putting aside 
*11 the necessary items for her son’s journey so that no objection could be 
raised when the time came. She had even prepared his suitcase at her 
Asters and performed the traditional blessing for one who was about ti 
travel that was common in Iran at the time. . , 

I he bus finally arrived on the third day at one of the squares in 
**ith of Tehran, the old area of the city that had yet to be modernized. 

xhausted from the journey yet exhilarated by his arriva in t e c 1 
Javad went directly to sec a friend to whom he had written ear ler a 
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his plan to attend the University. With his friend’s help, he rented a 
room in one of the older houses in the southern part of the city and set 
about preparing for the University’s entrance exams. In those days, a 
general entrance exam wasn’t given since there weren t that many quali¬ 
fied applicants; rather, every faculty had its own exam, on the basis of 

which they then accepted students. 

As he had planned, Javad registered for the exams for both law and 
medicine, passed both, and was accepted by the Department of Law and 
the Department of Medicine. After a little further investigation, how¬ 
ever, he was able to make an easy decision. Since a degree in medicine 
would take him the longest to complete, this would give him as many 
years as possible with the master. 

Once he’d made his decision, he took out a sheet of paper to write to 
his family. He knew his father hadn’t really believed he would be ac¬ 
cepted into medical school. But he also knew his father would be de¬ 
lighted to have been proven wrong. 


Javad stood in front of the door of the Tehran khanaqah and stared up at 
the blue tiles on the wall that depicted the symbol of the Nimatullahi 
Order—an empty begging bowl signifying the sufi’s reliance on nothing 
except for God, below two crossed axes, one of which indicated the cut¬ 
ting away of the sufi’s attachment to this world and the other the cutting 
away of the sufi’s attachment to the next world; between the two axes 
hung a strand of beads symbolizing the sufi’s constant remembrance of 
God. 

With the letter in hand that Mr. Morshedi had written to introduce 
and recommend him to Dhor-Riyasatayn, the master of the Order, Javad 
knocked on the door. After giving the letter to the doorkeeper, he was 
shown into the sitting room of Munes Ali Shah, which was the suh 

name bestowed upon him by the previous master of the Order as was the 
custom. 

The master motioned for Javad to sit. He took the letter and read 
through it quickly. Then, without saying anything to Javad, he called in 
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one of the darvishes who lived in the khanaqah. 

“I want you to help this young man in his efforts to find a place to live 
and pass the entrance exam for medical school. Do whatever you can to 
assist him.” 

Javad had sat in silence up to this point, but now he asked for permis¬ 
sion to speak. Respectfully, he informed the master that he had no need 
of such help, having already gotten an apartment and enrolled in the 
medical school. He then apologized for not having come to the khanaqah 
sooner to pay his respects to the master, but explained that he had first 
wanted to take care of all his business so as not to cause anyone trouble. 
His only wish now, he said, was to be able to serve the master. 

For a long time, the master stared at Javad as he sat there with his 
eyes lowered. Then he finally spoke. 

“We meet here on Thursday and Sunday nights,” he told him. “Each 
Thursday, we serve a simple dinner. On those nights, it would be better 
for you to eat here with the other darvishes.” 

Still looking down, Javad nodded, certain that he had done the right 
thing by coming to Tehran. 


For months, Javad had been regularly attending the khanaqah on the 
meeting nights, sitting each time by the door where the darvishes left 
their shoes. Though only a dozen or so darvishes attended the meetings, 
most of them older men, he always strove to be courteous and respectful 
to everyone there, no matter who they were. During the meetings, the 
darvishes would do their namaz (Islamic prayers), then sit and pray or 
recite Koranic verses. Occasionally, someone would sing passages from 
Rumi s Mathnawi, but no musical instruments were permitted (as they 
later would be once Javad became master). 

One night that winter after the meeting, there was a heavy snowfall 
and the temperature dropped very low. Having no way of getting home 
and not knowing anyone, Javad decided to spend the night in the 
khanaqah so that the next morning he could just go directly to school. 

Once all the other darvishes had gone home, he returned to the en- 
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trance room where he always sat during the meetings and began to medi¬ 
tate. When midnight came, though, the heater shut off, having run out 
of fuel, and the building, already cold from being so run-down, grew 

even colder. 

Freezing now, Javad searched for some way of warming himself but 
couldn’t find any fuel or even a blanket. The only solution, he finally 
decided, was to wrap himself in one of the khanaqah’s rugs until he be¬ 
came warm. After locating a suitable rug, he lay down on the floor, took 
a corner of the old rug, and started rolling in it until his whole body 
became covered. A little while later, having once again grown warm, he 
finally managed to fall asleep. 

Less than an hour later, though, he awoke suddenly. Not only was he 
covered with dust and dirt, but to his horror he discovered that his body 
had become infested with hundreds of tiny insects which had made their 
home in the old rug. 

Unsuccessful in his efforts to remove the bugs from himself, Javad 
had no choice but to take off all of his clothes, even if it was the khanaqah. 
Trying to ignore how cold it had gotten, he reluctantly removed his outer 
garments and then sat in a corner to meditate in an effort to forget him¬ 
self. 


At dawn, when Munes Ali Shah went outside to do his ablutions for 
the morning prayer, he was startled to hear a deep, steady breathing coming 
from inside the khanaqah. Realizing that somebody was in the tea-room, 
he approached the door and was dumbfounded to see a young man clutch¬ 
ing his knees, meditating, wearing only a pair of shorts. Who, he won¬ 
dered, could be sitting alone like that in such cold weather without any 
heat, doing his zekr at this hour of the morning? After drying his hands, 
he entered the building to find out. 

As soon as he saw the master, Javad jumped to his feet and quicWf 
wrapped himself in his bug-ridden clothes. . 

ma J , P r blC ex P lan «i°n could there be for this state of yours?’ the 
master asked incredulously. 

for haring* tlyedt m0K u ^ everythin g t0 the master and “P 0 * 08 '^ 

8 tayed overm ght in the khanaqah without permission. 
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“It doesn’t matter,” the master let him know with kindness. “No harm 
has been done. Except perhaps to your body,” he added with just a hint 
of a smile. “Go get some clean clothes and then come to my room. We 
can have some breakfast together.” The master looked forward to learn¬ 
ing more about this strange young darvish from Kerman. 

After they had finished breakfast, the master told Javad to come early 
the next meeting night so that they could talk more. At that meeting, the 
master called in one of the elder darvishes who was in charge of the 
khanaqah library. He introduced Javad to the man and then let him know 
that he wanted Javad to be given the keys to the library and the front 
door of the khanaqah. From now on, he told the darvish, Javad was to be 
responsible for the library and could come and go in the khanaqah when¬ 
ever he wished, to study or work in the library. “If necessary,” the master 
added with a grin, “he can stay overnight in the library. But make sure 
the heater always has more than enough fuel.” Then he instructed the 
darvish to take Javad to the library and show him where everything was. 

Javad followed the elder darvish to the library. He was astonished to 
find that the man was not only undisturbed at having to relinquish all his 
responsibilities to such a young, new darvish, but that he even went out 
of his way to treat Javad with great kindness, letting him know that he 
was always available if needed and that if any problems or questions arose 
Javad should consult with him without hesitation. 


Over the next few months, Javad’s entire life became dedicated to the 
path and service to others. Every day, after attending classes at the Uni¬ 
versity, he would go directly to the khanaqah and remain there until late 
at night, returning to his rented room only after all the other darvishes 
had gone home. While at the khanaqah, he constantly did his best to 
provide whatever service he could, for example indexing all the books in 
the library which had never been done before. 

Throughout this period, the master displayed great affection for this 
young darvish from Kerman who worked so hard and with such sincer¬ 
ity and dedication. At every opportunity, he would call Javad to his room 
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to discuss various matters with him, especially those of a spiritual nature, 
bestowing his constant attention upon him. He also began to encourage 
him to pursue the study of Arabic so as to become better acquainted with 
Arabic literature and thereby have access to all the essential sufi texts, 
not just those in Persian. As added encouragement, he even volunteered 
to teach the boy himself. The master soon grew impressed with Javads 
memory and the ease with which he was able to learn, finding that he 
could memorize complicated theoretical sufi texts easily, often after read¬ 
ing or hearing them only once. 

Since Javad was now spending most of his time in the khanaqah when 
not attending medical school, Munes Ali Shah suggested that he move 
from his rented room and come to live there. Javad immediately gave up 
his room and moved his few belongings to the khanaqah, welcoming the 
opportunity to be closer to the master and better able to attend to the 
needs of the other darvishes. 


Soon after moving into the khanaqah, Javad was given the responsi¬ 
bility for taking care of the dinners given each Thursday night. To ac¬ 
complish this, he had to leave the University as early as possible on those 
nights, purchase all the necessary groceries for the dinner, and then make 
sure everything was prepared and ready for the meeting. After the din¬ 
ner, he would clear the sofreh (the tablecloth on which the darvishes ate), 


wash all the dishes, and put everything away so there would be nothing 
to disturb the master the next morning. 

Javad s devotion to Munes Ali Shah and Munes Ali Shahs constant 

attention and kindness to him gradually became obvious to everyone in 

the khanaqah. Unfortunately, the master’s bestowal of so much responsi- 

i ty on this young darvish, so new to the khanaqah, and his obvious 

affection for him, were resented by a number of the older darvishes who 

° U *v k* C 81tua ^ on ‘ nt °lerable and set out at every opportunity to create 

fail ulri rrr th k ^ of them ' Thou gh these efforts were all doomed to 
fail ultimately, they were to create some difficult times for javad. 
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Although not a wealthy man, Javads father had managed to put aside 
enough money each month to send to his son so that he was able to live 
a fairly comfortable, if simple, life while attending medical school. The 
°nlv problem was getting him the money. 

The communications system in Iran at the time was still quite primi- 
tne ’ specially when it came to the transferring of money, and the only 
sa ^ e ’ relatively fast, way to send funds was by telegraph. For almost three 
therefore, Asdollah had been going each month to the telegraph 
b lce to pay for the transfer of money to his son. A postman would then 
n g Javad a telegram announcing the arrival of the money, and he would 
3 to the local bank to receive it. 

se H mor ™ n & as Asdollah was on his way to the telegraph office to 
tog h at . rTlon ^ s money, he happened to run into a friend who owned a 
°P in the bazaar near his own shop. 
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“If I might make a suggestion,” the friend asked after learning of 
Asdollahs situation, “I think I may have a solution to your difficulties.” 


Munes Ali Shah had been calling for Javad for hours, but he hadn’t re¬ 
turned to the khanaqah all day and no one seemed to know where he was 
or when he would return. Finally, one of the darvishes who was a close 
friend of Javad went to the master and let him know that he was prob¬ 
ably in the north of Tehran taking care of some personal business. What 
kind of business, the master wanted to know. The darvish replied that he 
was tutoring students to earn extra money. Why, the master asked, would 
he possibly need more money since his father was already sending him 
money each month? 

The darvish hesitated to say anything, but the master made it clear 
that he wanted an answer. Having no choice, Javad’s friend admitted 
that within a few days of receiving the money from his father each month, 
Javad had usually spent most of it on the other darvishes in the khanaqah 
since he felt that they needed it far more than he did. As a result, he had 
no money to live on the rest of the month and had to earn it some other 
wav, which he did by tutoring students in his free time. 

But surely he cant need much money for himself, living in the 
khanaqah,” the master asked. 

The darvish became even more hesitant at this point, but again the 
master pressed him for an answer. 


It has to do with the khanaqah treasury,” the darvish reluctantly 
mitted. 


au 


Months earlier, the master had given Javad responsibility for all of the 

ana airs of the Tehran khanaqah. Whatever money the master 

Z" ■ ' '^darvishes and others was placed in the khanaqah trea- 

Z\T ■ un<lers,an< l' n K that javad would use these fond, to pay for 
the khanaqah s expense, and those of the master. 

What about the treasury?” the master asked. 

to thow ** rrr cx ^ a ' n ^ ,at J av &d was always giving money 
to those darvishes who lacked any income and to various needy people 
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that he met. Since he had no money of his own, having already given 
that away, he would use whatever funds were available in the khanaqah 
treasury. At the same time, he also felt obligated to replace whatever 
money he took, so he ended up having to work twice as hard at his tutor¬ 
ing, traveling all over the city in search of students. 

When Javad finally returned to the khanaqah that night, the master 
called him to his room. After confirming the truth of what the darvish 
had told him, he let Javad know that he didn’t want him working so hard, 
overextending himself so much, and then he encouraged him to be more 
careful about the expenditure of money, especially that of the khanaqah. 
In response, Javad agreed to set up a separate account for the khanaqah 
funds, which he promised to spend solely in accordance with the master’s 
wishes. When it came to his own money, however, he admitted to the 
master that he couldn’t bring himself to make the same promise. 

With resignation, the master accepted this compromise, glad to have 
resolved the problem. He then opened his desk and took out an enve¬ 
lope. 

“This letter came today from your father,” he told Javad, handing him 
the envelope. 

Javad opened it and quickly read through the letter. When he was 
done, he looked up and let the master know that his father had come up 
with a way of getting him money without having to send it by telegraph 
each month. He had arranged through a close friend to have a high qual- 
1 U r Kermani rug sent to Javad in Tehran. He could then sell the rug, 
which was worth a substantial amount of money, and use the funds to 
P a y for his expenses throughout the year. 

As soon as Munes heard this, he instructed Javad to turn the rug over 
k te r it arrived to a certain darvish who was in the rug business and would 
to sell it for a good price. The next day, Munes called in the 
amf VlS ^ and instructed him to sell the rug but not to give Javad the whole 
install^ ° nC sum - Rather, he was to dole it out to him in monthly 

q-, m *j nts 80 that he wouldn’t end up using all of it right away, 
matter darvish indi <*ted that he understood, and Munes put the whole 
r ° u t of his mind—until the rug arrived. 
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Javad had been working all afternoon in the library, as he usually did 
once his classes were over, when the master entered the room to discuss 
some business. Javad put aside the papers on which he was working, and 
the two of them began to talk. In the middle of their discussion, though, 
the master suddenly fell silent and started looking around the room. He 
knew that the rug from Javad’s father had arrived the day before, but to 
his dismay he couldn’t see it anywhere. 

“Where have you put the rug your father sent?” he asked. 

Javad remained silent for a moment and then explained that he had 
met a person in great need that morning who was suffering under the 
heavy weight of some personal problems. In an effort to lessen the man’s 
sorrows and difficulties, he had given him the rug. 

The master could not believe what he was hearing. 

“Who was this man?” he demanded to know after regaining his com¬ 
posure. Upon learning that the person was neither a darvish nor a close 
friend, he began to shout at Javad, telling him he must be crazy giving 
away a year’s money and that for his own good he might have to be put 
away in a hospital for the insane until he could learn to control such 
irresponsible behavior. Having no idea what to say, Javad just remained 
silent. 

Totally ignoring the business he had come to discuss, the master turned 
away and abruptly left the library. 

That night Javad couldn’t sleep and decided to go downstairs to medi¬ 
tate in a corner of the tea-room. Just before dawn, Munes went outside 
to the pool in the garden, as he did every morning, to do his ablutions for 
prayers. Inside the tea-room, Javad heard the master cough and jumped 
up to go to him. But before he could get outside, Munes appeared in the 
doorway. With gentleness, the master let him know that he had done 
nothing wrong, assuring him that such a selfless act, rather than being 
blameworthy, deserved only to be praised. Then he embraced his discip e 
and went to perform the morning prayers. . 

Unable to contain his joy, Javad started dancing uncontrollably roun 
and round the room. 
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For almost an hour, Javad had sat in an antechamber of the Finance 
Ministry waiting for his meeting with one of the Ministry’s highest offi¬ 
cials. A darvish at the khanaqah had asked for his help in resolving a 
particularly complicated problem, and he knew that the man he was 
waiting to meet with could be of great assistance. 

Once he was shown into the official’s chambers, it didn’t take long to 
conclude his business satisfactorily, and he left to return to the khanaqah. 
Even though the official’s discussion with Javad had lasted but a short 
time and been limited almost entirely to business, by the end of their 
meeting, the official began to experience a strange change of state, so 
strange that he found he could no longer concentrate on his work or 
function as usual and had to leave the office. 

The official aimlessly wandered the streets of Tehran, up wide boule¬ 
vards, down small alleyways, seeking to understand the state that had 
overcome him, a state like nothing he had ever experienced before. He 
was sure this state had to be connected somehow to the young man, the 
sufi, who had come to see him. But he had no idea what exactly had 
happened or why. It certainly had nothing to do with their conversation 
itself which had been quite business-like and mundane. He was at a total 
loss to explain it. 

In the morning, the official called up the khanaqah and arranged to 
meet with Javad again the next day, this time at the khanaqah. The two 
of them spent over an hour talking at this meeting. Before leaving, the 
official asked if it would be possible to come to the khanaqah to visit 
with him again. Javad agreed and over the next few weeks the official 
met with him almost every day. During one of these visits, the offici 
finally decided to ask for permission to be initiated into the Order. Java 
told him that he would have to discuss the matter first with the master, 
Dhor-Riyasatayn. If the master agreed, he would take the man to im to 
be initiated as soon as he could. , , . 

The official shook his head upon hearing this and exp aine 
a d no interest in being initiated by the master. If Java s o y c 
Was involving him in some kind of ceremonial act in which his heart h 
no share, he would just go and they could forget the whole thi g. 
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finished by declaring thatJavad was the person he’d been searching for 
■ill his life and that he would accept being initiated only by him. 

Both men fell silent after this, and a little while later the official left 


without either of them saying anything further. 

Javad had no idea what to do: the official’s request had put him in a 
difficult position. Although he had responsibility by this time for virtu¬ 
ally all of the affairs of the khanaqah, he had never initiated anyone or 
even considered it before since the master had always been there to per¬ 
form initiations. Unsure what to do, he stayed up all night, meditating in 


his room. 

Just before dawn, when the master came outside to perform his prayers, 
Javad went to him and explained about the situation with the Ministry 
official. The master stood in silence with his head lowered for a long 
time after Javad had finished. Then he looked up, smiled, and let Javad 
know that he had been blessed to find such a devoted individual, so de¬ 
tached from external concerns. 

“You should be extremely grateful,” he went on, “for such people are 
rare in this world, and he will surely be a sincere disciple and loyal friend.” 
He finished by granting Javad permission to initiate the man whenever 
he felt it appropriate. 

This high-ranking official, whose name was Hasan Kobari, was initi¬ 
ated into the Order by Javad that same week. Not long after, Mr. Kobari 
resigned his government post, giving up all the power and prestige that 
went with it, so he would be free to devote himself wholeheartedly to the 
path and khanaqah. And just as Munes Ali Shah had predicted, Mr. 
Kobari ended up becoming Javad s loyal friend and most devoted dis¬ 
ciple, an honored position he would maintain until his death in 1978. 


Among the many darvishes Javad had befriended since coming to Tehran 
were a number of qalandars —wandering darvishes with no home and 
few, if any, possessions—most of whom were not even members of the 
Nimatullahi Order. These darvishes came to him when they were in need 
or trouble because they knew that no matter what their difficulty he 
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would always be willing to befriend them in whatever way he could, 
without ever questioning their motives or passing judgment on them. 

One of these qalandars, a man who Javad had helped a number of 
times in the past, was named Haji Mohammad Jafar Kermani. It came as 
no surprise to Javad, therefore, when he was awoken one night by the 
sound of someone knocking on the khanaqah door and found Haji 
Mohammad there in an extremely agitated state. 

Javad welcomed the qalandar, despite the late hour, and took him to 
his room. Once there, Haji Mohammad calmed down enough to explain 
his problem. After hearing him out, Javad instructed his friend to spend 
the night in his room and not to worry. Then, ignoring how late it was, 
he left to attend to the matter. 

A few hours later, Javad returned to the khanaqah and let Haji 
Mohammad know that by God s grace his problem had been resolved 
and everything would be all right. They then sat together on the floor 
and shared a simple breakfast of tea, bread, and cheese. 

Just as Javad was about to pour Haji Mohammad a second glass of 
tea, the master happened to stop by to consult with him about some 
urgent business. Upon seeing the qalandar there, however, the master 
immediately excused himself and left. To him, qalandars were people 
who had no sense of responsibility, who only imposed upon others with¬ 
out any thought of the trouble they were causing. He felt strongly that all 
darvishes should have an occupation and be of service to the society in 
which they lived, so to him qalandars had no place in the khanaqah. On 
more than one occasion, Munes had expressed his displeasure about Javad s 
practice of letting such darvishes into the khanaqah. But Javad consid¬ 
ered Haji Mohammad an honorable man and couldnt bring himself to 
refuse his friend. 

Knowing that the master had left only because of Haji Mohammad s 
presence, Javad excused himself and went to the masters room to see 
w hat he wanted. There, the master informed him that the printer of the 
books published by the khanaqah had called to say that he was on his 
way to deliver their most recent publication, a collection of Munes po- 
etr y. Since they owed the printer 500 tomans , he instructed Javad to go to 
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the bank and withdraw the money from the khanaqahs account. 

There was only one trouble. Javad knew that less than 50 tomans were 
left in the account. However much he wanted to avoid disappointing the 
master, he had no choice but to tell him the truth. After letting Munes 
know about the shortage of funds, he admitted that he didn’t think he 
could raise that much money on such short notice. Since nothing re¬ 
mained to be said or done, Javad excused himself and returned to his 
guest. 

Haji Mohammad sensed something was wrong the moment Javad 
stepped into the room. What had happened, he wanted to know. Javad 
assured his friend that the situation had nothing to do with him and that 
there was nothing he could do to help. Haji Mohammad was insistent, 
though, saying he wished to share in his friend’s problem, whatever it 
was—especially since Javad had been so helpful in taking care of his 
problem earlier. 

Javad finally relented and let his friend know about the book and the 
khanaqahs lack of funds. With this, Haji Mohammad lowered his head 
in meditation. Then, after a few minutes, to Javad’s astonishment, he 
suddenly burst out laughing. 

Javad stared at his guest and wondered if he had lost his mind. With¬ 
out saying anything, Haji Mohammad proceeded to remove his tattered 
coat and turn it inside out. Without the slightest hesitation, he tore open 
the lining and pulled out a small package which he handed to Javad. 

“This packet contains over 500 tomans, money I’ve saved over all these 
years to pay for my burial, so I wouldn’t be a burden to anyone. But now 
I realize this is in no way proper for a darvish, for it shows a lack of trust 
0 ' s money has bothered me for a number of years now and 
finaUy I see why. You’d be doing me a great service by accepting it now as 


taKc 


mon«lu b H Cted J tr u nUOUSly ’ Say ‘ ng that he couldn ’t possibly 
money but Haji Mohammad would not be dissuaded. 

to vour master t 6 re ^ e '^ to S et r ‘d of this money. Please give the tomans 

God will take ra° 1 e ,f nn * er ^ or tbe books. When the time comes, 
WlU Wke C3re ° f Besides, what true qalandar would ever 
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have such money?” he added with a smile. 

Javad was profoundly affected by Haji Mohammad’s offer, by his will¬ 
ingness to give up everything he had, all his worldly wealth, for the sake 
of something that wasn’t even his concern. He tried once more to refuse 
the money, but he knew that Haji Mohammad had already made his 
decision and would not change his mind. 

After excusing himself again, Javad went back to the master’s room. 
He apologized for disturbing the master and then without saying any¬ 
thing further handed him the package with the money. 

Upon opening it, Munes was stunned. 

“Where did this come from? How could you have managed to get all 
this money so quickly?” 

Javad let the master know that the tomans, all of them, were the life 
savings of Haji Mohammad, his guest. 

Munes said nothing for a long time. Then he asked Javad to bring 
Haji Mohammad to his room so he could thank him personally. 

His heart gladdened, Javad returned to his room to tell Haji 
Mohammad what the master had said. To his surprise, however, when 
Haji Mohammad heard, he just shook his head slowly back and forth. 

“No, I will not talk to your master until after I have been initiated into 
the Order.” 

Javad nodded and said he would go to the master immediately to ask 
if he would initiate Haji Mohammad. If the master agreed, he went on, 
he would prepare and bring his friend for initiation himself. 

“No, you don’t understand,” the qalandar objected. “For many years, I 
have wandered far from the place where I was born, searching for the 
Truth. I have been to many cities and sat with many shaikhs and masters. 
By none of them, though, did I ever wish to be initiated. And now, he 
went on after a pause, “I do not wish to be initiated by your master either. 

“The only way I will be able to visit with your master, he concluded, 
is if you, yourself, agree to initiate me. I wasn’t going to tell you this, but 
I had a vision about you in my dreams a few nights ago. Your actions last 
°ight in selflessly helping me to solve my problem only reaffirmed my 
faith in you. This is why I will be initiated solely by you.” 
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Though Javad had received authorization from the master to initiate 
Mr. Kobari, he had no idea how the master would react to this second 
request. Perhaps his granting of permission had been only for that one 
time. He finally decided that for Haji Mohammad’s sake he had to find 
out. 

The master listened to Javad’s request and then nodded. “Your friend 
is absolutely right. You were the one to receive him at the khanaqah; you 
were the one to take care of his difficulty. Thus, you should be the one to 
initiate him.” Munes then instructed Javad to bring his qalandar friend 
back there afterwards so they could all dine together. 

Haji Mohammad was overjoyed when Javad returned to the room 
and let him know the master’s decision, and together the two of them set 
out for the public baths to perform the required ablutions for the initia¬ 
tion ceremony. Later, back at the khanaqah, Javad would initiate his com¬ 
panion onto the path, a path that he faithfully followed until his death 
some years later. 

Since only a shaikh al-mashayekh y a shaikh of all shaikhs, has authority 
to initiate seekers in a khanaqah where the master is present, Munes Ali 
Shahs authorization of Javad to perform these two initiations was a clear 
indication of the position that he now held in the Order in the master’s 
eyes. 


I m sorry to disturb you so late, Javad, but I think you better come to the 
master’s room. He’s having some trouble.” 

Javad could tell from the look on the face of the darvish standing in 

the doorway that it was something serious. Munes had been suffering 

from prostate trouble for some time and Javad suspected that it was act¬ 
ing up. 

Sure enough, when he got to the master s room, Javad discovered that 
Munes had been unable to urinate for a dangerously long time. He knew 
rf 1S ^ eant *^ ere had to be some kind of blockage which was potentially 
let reatcning. Without delay, he began to call every doctor he or the 
ew ot er arvishes there could think of, but being so late at night, none 
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of the doctors they were able to reach would agree to come to the 
khanaqah. 

Javad returned to the master’s room and examined him again. He 
became convinced from this examination that the situation needed to be 
attended to immediately. Though only in his fourth year of medical school, 
he saw no other choice: he would have to do the procedure himself. With¬ 
out hesitation, he set out for a hospital near the khanaqah where he was 
well-known to borrow the necessary instruments. At the hospital, he 
managed to gather together what he needed and after disinfecting ev¬ 
erything returned to the khanaqah. 

Back in the master’s room, Javad explained that he had to insert a 
shunt to release the blocked urine, and Munes agreed. He then performed 
the procedure, which he managed to complete without any complica¬ 
tions. A small amount of blood had been spilled during the procedure, 
but Javad knew this was normal and didn’t worry about it. 

The next morning, a number of the elder darvishes, who considered 
themselves the advanced on the path, arrived at the khanaqah, having 
heard that something had happened to the master the previous night. 
They immediately went to Munes’ room where he recounted the story, 

mentioning that he had shed some blood. 

Most of these darvishes had grown so jealous of this young Kermani 
darvish who had become so close to the master and been given so much 
authority that they were ready to seize any opportunity to make trouble 
for him. Seeing such an opportunity now, they began to suggest to Munes 
that Javad must have cut some kind of hole in him and might even have 

been trying to kill him. # 

Munes, still not feeling well, lay in his bed and said nothing. e 
darvishes, seeing he was tired, left to let him rest. Outside, th e y e £ an 
talking among themselves, and decided that they should get areal doctor 
to come check the master to find out what had been done. ey wo 
leam the truth, they swore, and perhaps with any luck be n 
young darvish who’d been such a thorn in their sides. 

When the doctor arrived at the khanaqah, he was met by e g 101 ^ 
elder darvishes who let him know what had happened the previous g 
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including their suspicions about Javad. Then they summoned Javad so 
he would be with them when they took the doctor to sec the master. 

The doctor examined Munes carefully. At the end of his examination, 
he rose, slowly removed his glasses, and stared at the darvishes. 

“What kind of sufis are you?” he finally asked them with disbelief. “If 
it weren’t for this young man helping your master last night, he might 
well have died. You should be thanking him, not accusing him of trying 
to do harm to your master.” 

Munes Ah Shah just stared at the darvishes without saying anything. 

Shortly after this, though, he began to refer playfully to Javad as “Dr. 
Nurbakhsh,” a practice everyone in the khanaqah soon took up. 
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Forty-Day Retreat 


Dr. Nurrakhsh's final year of medical school, his most important one 
academically, was soon to begin. A few weeks before registration, he was 
working in the khanaqah library as usual when one of the darvishes came 
■n to let him know the master wished to see him right away. After lock- 


ing up the library, he walked downstairs and quickly made his way to the 
taster's room. 

1 am on my way to the Kermanshah khanaqah to take care of .some 
business," the master informed him, “and I have decided to honor your 
^ Uest to perform a cheleh. But the proper place for this cbclcb is 
^manshah, not Tehran. We leave in the morning. Can you be ready. 
<or months, Dr. Nurbakhsh had been preparing for this ebeh b , a tty 
y retreat during which one remained completely isolated tfom the 
r> an d drinking as little as possible, focusing as fully as possi t c 
d at every moment. Chelehs had been a traditional part of the Nimat- 
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ullahi Order for centuries, and Munes Ali Shah had performed a num 
her of such retreats himself under the guidance of Wafa Ali Shah hi 
father and the master of the Order at the time. 

However, when Dr. Nurhakhsh had first approached the master with 
the intention of undergoing a cbeleh, to his surprise the master had been 
hesitant to agree. 

“Your everyday life,” the master had objected, “consists entirely of ser¬ 
vice to humanity, which is what truly matters on the path. Being respon¬ 
sible for all the affairs of the Tehran khanaqah, both material and spiri¬ 
tual, while still maintaining your medical studies, far surpasses the diffi¬ 
culty of any retreat. I know of no one but you who would be capable of 
bearing so much responsibility.” 

Hie master had ended by telling Dr. Nurbakhsh he would consider 
his request but that he had to wait for the right time. 

And now, it seemed, that time had come. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh nodded in response to Munes’ question and replied 
t at he was ready to leave immediately if this was what the master wished. 
I hat the registration period for his final year of medical school was soon 
approaching didn’t concern him at all. 

1 he master assured him with a smile that the following day would be 
soon enough. ° 1 


Sinwi! 7^' m , Kcrmanshah > Dr. Nurbakhsh went to the master 
the stricter i lm f he P lanned ‘o perform the Met while observing 
in the 14th n- T ""i ™ anncrs ’ t * lc same ones that had been prescribed 
that somethin ' 1 r" / f bab N'matullah himself. The master suggested 

but Dr Nurhih I!" ^ SCVere might be better suited t0 a first cM ‘ h \ 
organized “I? . WaS , adama "' a " d showed the master how he had 
ganutd step by step what would be involved. 

possibly author^ Dr ' V Urbakhsh out> Munes objected that he couldn’t 

these instru ct “o~ Y ^ ^ be himself bad 

would happen To k 11 * S ( T° master » adding that he didn’t knoww a 
PP 10 bc blunt > he admitted, he feared that Dr. Nurbakhsh 
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might even go completely mad if he carried out such a cheleh, especially 
fasting each day the way he planned, and would end up wandering in the 
desert for the rest of his life. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh assured the master that he could handle such an ardu¬ 
ous cheleb and volunteered to take all responsibility for it himself. Munes 
then suggested that he might at least eat some meat when he broke his 
fast each day, but Dr. Nurbakhsh insisted that he would eat only a little 
bread or rice, sometimes with a few vegetables. 

With great reluctance, but well aware of Dr. Nurbakhshs resolve, 
Munes Ali Shah relented and agreed. 


For forty days, Dr. Nurbakhsh maintained his retreat according to the 
strict rules laid out centuries earlier bv Shah Nimatullah, secluded for 
the most part in a room less than six feet by six feet in size. News of Dr. 
Nurbakhshs austere retreat had spread quickly among the darvishes 
throughout Kermanshah, even to those of other Orders. On the next to 
the last day of the cbeleb, a darvish from the Ahl-e Haq Order arrived at 
the khanaqah in Kermanshah. The darvish had come on behalf of his 
master to invite Dr. Nurbakhsh to a special ceremony at which a vocal 
zekr would be performed, the culmination of a traditional three day fast 
performed annually by the darvishes of that Order. 

The following day, Munes Ali Shah arranged for a celebration at the 
Kermanshah khanaqah in honor of Dr. Nurbakhshs completion of the 
c belch, a celebration to which virtually all of the Nimatullahi darvishes in 
Kermanshah came. The day after, Dr. Nurbakhsh set out for the town of 
Sahna where the Ahl-e Haq darvishes were holding their sama ceremony. 
As it turned out, he was the only person outside of the Ahl-e Haq Order 
ever *° have been invited to this ceremony, and since that time the Ni 
ma tullahi and Ahl-e Haq Orders have always maintained a close rela- 
tlQ nship. 


Tw ° m °nths passed before Munes Ali Shah finally decided to leave 
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Kcnmnshah and return to the Tehran khanaqah. By that time, of course, 
the registration period for medical school had long since passed. When 
Dr. Nurbakhsh approached University officials about registering for his 
final year of medical school, he was informed that due to his failure to 
register on time he had no choice but to wait until the following year to 
complete his degree—providing, that is, he had an adequate reason for 
missing registration. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh accepted this decision calmly, knowing that whatever 
happens on the path is for the good of the traveler, and returned to the 
khanaqah determined to use this extra year to continue his study of clas¬ 
sical sufi works. A few days later, the master noticed that instead of at¬ 
tending the University each day, Dr. Nurbakhsh was staying in the 
khanaqah library all day. That evening, he called Dr. Nurbakhsh to his 
room and asked why he was no longer going to the University. Con¬ 


fronted by such a direct question, Dr. Nurbakhsh had to tell the master 
what had happened. 

The only reason he’d chosen to get a medical degree in the first place, 
he explained, was because it took a year more than any other degree and 
would allow him to serve the master for the longest time. But through 
God’s grace that period had been extended yet another year since he 
been unable to register on time for his final year of medical school, ha\ 
ing been in the master’s service in Kermanshah. He concluded by letting 
the master know what the University officials had said about reappl)**^ 
the following year and how they would then decide whether to real i 
him. 

The master gazed at his disciple without saying anything. 1 
stood and left the room. Outside, he paused and, shaking his ® ^ 
wonderment, turned to the small group of darvishes who stoo 
awaiting him. 

This young Kermani shaikh is very different from the other • 
he told them. “In but a short time, he has become as ripe ns pay 
Those of you who arc truly serious about the path would do 
heed to him, to try to emulate him as much as possible. ^ ton* 1 ' 
As it turned out, Dr. Nurbakhsh was indeed granted pcrnii ssl 
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ter medical school at the start of the next school year and successfully 
completed his final year without any further difficulty. That summer, 
seven years after arriving in Tehran, he was at last awarded his medical 
degree from the University, in the words of Munes Ali Shah simulta¬ 
neously completing “not only the worldly but the spiritual university as 
well.” 

As Dr. Nurbakhsh would later explain in a speech delivered at the 
Sorbonne University: 

One can liken the journey within the haqiqat, 
within the Truth, to training in a divine university— 
known in Sufism as the ‘tavern of ruin’. In this true 
center for higher education, there are no professors, 
one’s only guide being Absolute Love. Here one’s only 
teacher is Love, one’s books are Love, and one’s entire 
being is Love. Before a perfect being enters this uni¬ 
versity, he or she can be defined. However, upon en¬ 
tering the Truth, one is indefinable, beyond the realm 
of mere words. As Rumi has said, ‘Footprints but come 
to the Ocean’s shore: therein no trace remains.’ 

{In the Tavern of Ruin: Seven 
Essays on Sufism , p.ll) 


he usual practice of the Nimatullahi Order had always been7^ l°i j ■ 
eart, or silent zekr. Every so often, though, a ceremony woul e e 1 
le khanaqah during which the darvishes would perform a voc 
>ne night, after such a ceremony, Dr. Nurbakhsh happene to ® s 
1 his room with Mr. Kobari when one of the elder arvis es w ^ 
% resented this “upstart” young shaikh ' ° ease ma ke it 

le end of his prayers, the darvish then beseeche resoonse afew 

f th bk [ 0r J avad Nurbakhsh to die while S ‘h 0 for y!ars had been trying 
the other elder darvishes, the same ones who for year 

* "o avail to create a rift between Dr. Nurbakhsh and the mas 

re d“amen.” 
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Off in his room, Dr. Nurbakhsh heard this and looked up. “Amen,” he 
uttered, echoing the other darvishes. Shocked, JVIr. Koban turned to him 
and said, “Don’t you know they’re talking about you, wishing for your 
death?” 

Dr. Nurbakhsh nodded but explained that since these were prayers in 
the khanaqah, delivered after a vocal zekr> the least he could do as shaikh 
was bless the prayers and say “amen” as well. And with this, he burst out 
laughing. 
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Return to Kerman 


Shiraz had been the center of the NimatuUahi Order for decades in the 
eighteenth century. It was also the home of the great Persian sufi poet 
Hafez, and the city where Munes Ali Shah had grown up—a city of 
beautiful gardens, aqua-blue fountains, and numerous holy tombs and 

shrines. 

Shortly after Dr. Nurbakhsh’s graduation from medical school, the 
master decided to return to Shiraz for a visit. Though he didn’t take Dr. 
Nurbakhsh with him, a few weeks after his departure, he sent a telegram 
to the Tehran khanaqah summoning him to Shiraz. Upon receiving the 
telegram, Dr. Nurbakhsh packed a bag and had one of the 
drive him to the bus station. Once the darvish made sure Dr. Nurbakhsh 
had safely boarded the bus, he telephoned the master at the iraz 
khanaqah to let him know that the shaikh was on his way. 

The master then ordered a number of darvishes to go later to e 
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outskirts of the city to meet the bus and welcome the shaikh of the Tehran 
khanqah. Though none of them knew Dr. Nurbakhsh personally, they 
had all heard a great deal about him from the master and other darvishes, 
and they were anxious to meet the shaikh who had performed such an 
impressive feat as his forty-day retreat. 


The darvishes had been waiting for over an hour when they finally saw 
the dust of the bus in the distance. Stepping out onto the road, they 
signaled for the driver to stop. With apologies, they explained the situa¬ 
tion to the driver who agreed to let them on the bus to look for their 
companion. Since none of them knew what he looked like, however, 
they were unable to tell which passenger was Dr. Nurbakhsh. Thus, they 
began asking every man on the bus who looked about the right age if he 
was “Dr. Nurbakhsh.” 

When they eventually got to the shaikh, who was sitting towards the 
back of the bus, he smiled and politely told them that he didn’t know any 
“Dr. Nurbakhsh,” especially one who would warrant such attention. Un¬ 
successful in their efforts to locate the shaikh, the darvishes returned 
with disappointment to the khanaqah to let the master know what had 
happened. 

Once the bus arrived in Shiraz, Dr. Nurbakhsh decided to set out for 
the main cemetery of the city where he was sure he would find an old 
friend of his, a qalandar named Darvish-Farzi for whom external achieve¬ 
ment and reputation were meaningless. Dr. Nurbakhsh spent the night 
in the cemetery with this wandering darvish, then set out for the khanaqah 
in the morning, his unspoken message being that he was “no one” and 
did not wish to be accorded any special treatment. Sufism, for him, was 
meant to be simple and straightforward, not a matter of ceremony and 
outward display. 

Later, in the master s room, Dr. Nurbakhsh learned why Munes Ah 
Shah had sent for him. Now that he had completed his medical degree, 
the master informed him, he was to return to Kerman to practice medi' 
cine there as a way of serving the people with whom he had grown up- 
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The province of Kerman had always served as an important center for 
the Nimatullahi Order, being the burial place of Shah Nimatullah Wali 
and numerous other masters of the path, and Munes assured Dr. Nurba¬ 
khsh that he would benefit greatly from his stay there, just as the people 
of Kerman would benefit from his presence. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh gladly accepted this news and prepared to leave right 
away. 


The letter had come for Dr. Nurbakhsh shortly after his return to Kerman. 

His original plan had been to set up his own medical practice in the 
city of Kerman. But the letter changed all that. It came from the director 
of the only hospital in Bam, a town not far from the city of Kerman. He 
had heard about Dr. Nurbakhsh’s return home and was writing to offer 
him a position as his assistant director. The director explained in the 
letter that he’d already made plans to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and desperately needed someone to run the hospital in his absence. He 
begged Dr. Nurbakhsh to accept, pleading that he knew of no one else 
who could handle the position. 

Not wishing to disappoint the director and having no set plans, Dr. 
Nurbakhsh decided to accept the man’s offer and left for Bam a few days 
later. It was dark by the time he arrived, so he decided to spend the night 
at the home of a darvish he had known and respected for years. In the 
morning, accompanied by the darvish, Dr. Nurbakhsh traveled to the 
hospital where he waited among the patients for his appointment with 
the director of the hospital. A long time passed before he was eventually 
shown into the proper office. The director, unaware of who Dr. Nurba¬ 
khsh was and thinking him a new patient, proceeded to inquire about his 
illness. Without saying anything, Dr. Nurbakhsh reached into his coat 
pocket, removed a letter of introduction that had been given to him by 
the head of the medical school in Tehran, and handed it to the director. 

After he had read the letter, the director glanced up over his glasses 
and this time took a careful look at the man sitting before him with his 
disheveled hair, unshaven face, and ill-fitting clothes. The director obvi- 
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ously couldn’t believe that this person was the doctor to whom he was 
supposed to turn over his hospital. Looking down, he read the letter a 
second time and then a third time before finally accepting the reality of 
the situation. At that point, he stood and shook Dr. Nurbakhshs hand 
welcoming him to the hospital. He proceeded to explain that regulations 
required him to take his replacement to the mayor of the city to be ap¬ 
proved. 

As tactfully as he could, he suggested that Dr. Nurbakhsh might there¬ 
fore wish to take a bath, shave, and change his clothes before the visit. 
Dr. Nurbakhsh replied that the only clothes he had were the ones he was 
wearing, the rest being shipped with his other things from Tehran, and 
that he didn’t have enough money left to go to the public baths. Embar¬ 
rassed, the director changed the subject by asking Dr. Nurbakhsh where 
he was staying. He only became more embarrassed and shocked, how¬ 
ever, when his replacement informed him that he was staying with an 
old friend, a qalandarvAvo lived in the poorest section of town. This was 
too much for the director who insisted that Dr. Nurbakhsh stay in the 
hospital until he could find a suitable place of his own. 


At the mayors office, Dr. Nurbakhshs reception wasn’t much more aus¬ 
picious. The moment the mayor set eyes upon him, he decided that this 
disheveled man couldnt possibly be of any importance and promptly 
ignored him, beginning a discussion with the director of the hospital 
about some other matter entirely. In the middle of their discussion, there 
was a knock on the door and a highly respected and well-to-do resident 
of Bam was shown into the mayor’s office. 

As soon as the man noticed Dr. Nurbakhsh sitting in the back of the 
room, he rushed over to him, ignoring both the mayor and the director 

Rnrl^rt, 08 * 511 ’ 3n j e , SeeC ^ e< ^ t ^ le shaikh for permission to kiss his hand. 
r m ?rr an e dlreCt0r Were shocked and thoroughly confbsed by 
them and ^°. nS ' Se * lns their confhsion, he apologized for ignoring 

~ ClTSSiX - p “ w ” “ * -—nS-* 
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With this, the mayor offered his sincerest apologies to Dr. Nurba- 
khsh for slighting him and begged his forgiveness. Dr. Nurbakhsh just 
smiled and told the mayor there was no problem. Then he excused him¬ 
self and returned to the hospital with the much-relieved director to as¬ 
sume his new position. 


If any of the darvishes in the Order had the idea that the master had sent 
Dr. Nurbakhsh to Kerman out of displeasure with him, they were soon 
dispelled of this misconception by the letter Munes sent to him shortly 
after his departure from Tehran. This letter, which was addressed to all 
the darvishes of the Order in the southern part of Iran, bestowed upon 
Dr. Nurbakhsh the responsibility for the spiritual affairs of the entire 
province encompassing Kerman and Baluchistan. 

In the letter, he referred to Dr. Nurbakhsh as “the substance of sincer¬ 
ity and purity” and went on to point out that “in both natural science and 
philosophy, he has attained the highest degrees, at the same time practic¬ 
ing physical austerities and night vigils far beyond what his body could 
be expected to endure. Most important of all, he concluded, with God s 
grace and approval, Dr. Nurbakhsh has attained divine ethics. Indeed, it 
can in fact be said that he is extraordinary, even unique, in this day and 
age.” 

As Munes Ali Shah intended, this letter was read by all the darvishes 
in that area and eventually by most of the darvishes in the Order, clearly 
indicating that Dr. Nurbakhsh was to be his eventual successor. On a 
number of occasions after that, when asked about who his successor would 
be, Munes responded by saying that he knew of no one except Dr. Nur¬ 
bakhsh who would be capable of carrying such a heavy load. He also 
stressed that in the present day and age, with more and more people 
becoming familiar with scientific knowledge, the master wo ave 
be someone who understood such things, who could e wit °t 
this basis, and no one was better suited for that task than Dr. 1Nurbakhsh 

While the idea of Dr. Nurbakhsh becoming master pleased t e young 
generation of Nimatullahi darvishes, those among the older genera 1 
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who lud long resented him found it increasingly difltcult to accept this 
decision, so much so that Muncs felt ,t necessary to scant Dr. Nurhakhsh 
at tvhat was to be one of their last meetings that he had many ambitious 
enemies who wished him ill. a fact of which Dr. Nurhakhsh was already 

well aware. 
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Master of the 
Nimatullahi Order 


The morning of June 14, 1953, Dr. Nurbakhsh received a phone-call 
from Tehran: Munes Ali Shah, honored master of the Nimatullahi Or¬ 
der, had passed from this world a short while earlier. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh's first act was to send telegrams to the shaikhs o 
Order informing them of the master's death and of Munes autho 
tion of Dr. Nurbakhsh to assume the position of master New 
masters death spread quickly among the darvishes of the Order, an 
**>n a number of them set out for Bam to renew their initiation vows 

w >th the new master. . , , . „ Dr 

Three days later, a memorial service was he in am 
Nurbakhsh delivered the eulogy, his first pubhc act as 
evening, upon arriving home, he found one of the loca vii g 

JSir,. After rh.m.» h«l£«»* W 
spects, he told him that he’d come to get help (or his da g 
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fallen ill. Although he knew about the death of the doctor’s master, he 
went on, he nevertheless hadn’t lost hope that the doctor would be will¬ 
ing to help him, so he had remained by the door waiting, trusting in 
God. 

Though Dr. Nurbakhsh was totally exhausted from the turmoil of the 
past three days, he told the man to begin walking home, explaining that 
he had some business to take care of first but that he would then ride his 
bicycle and catch up to him. Overcome with gratitude, the man kissed 
the doctor’s hand and left for home, his heart eased. 

Inside the house, Dr. Nurbakhsh washed up and changed his clothes. 
Just as he was about to leave to attend to his patient, a group of darvishes 
from Mahan and Kerman arrived at the house. Tired and in a distraught 
state, they had come to be consoled by the new master and to renew their 
initiation vows with him. Seeing Dr. Nurbakhsh with his bicycle, how¬ 
ever, about to depart, they became bewildered, for the tradition had al¬ 
ways been for the new master to stay home for a few days to receive those 
who wanted to come pay their respects and express their sympathies. 
Thus, they could not understand why he would be leaving, especially so 
late at night. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh greeted the darvishes warmly and showed them into 
the house, where he served them tea and some food and made sure they 
would be comfortable in his absence. He then explained that he knew 
they were confused and troubled by his leaving, but that he had to attend 
to a patient who was in need. As a doctor, he could not neglect the people 
who came to him for help, often as a last resort. The first duty of the 
darvish in the world, he reminded them, is to help God’s creatures with 
no thought of oneself or of reward or gain. But he promised that he 
would try to get back as soon as possible. 

By the time Dr. Nurbakhsh returned home a few hours later, yet an¬ 
other group of darvishes, this one from Zahedan, had shown up to see 
him. Nimatullahi darvishes from all over Iran were inundating him with 
telegrams, expressing their loyalty. Some asked for permission to come 
to Bam to renew their initiation vows; others, upon learning of the masters 
eat , simply set out for Bam, like the ones who’d just arrived. 
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The next morning, Dr. NurbakJish sent off another telegram inform 
ing the darvishes that he was on his way to Tehran to arrange for the 
traditional memorial service performed on the fortieth day after the 
masters death, and that from there he would travel to Kcrmarinhali where 
the master’s tomb would be located. He asked all the darvishes to remain 
in their own cities and promised to visit as many of them as possible after 
his trip to Kermanshah, adding that he would send shaikhs to those cit¬ 
ies he couldn’t visit so that the darvishes there would also be able to 
renew their initiation vows. 


Shortly after Dr. Nurbakhsh’s arrival back in Tehran, a special ceremony 
was held with all the shaikhs of the Order during which a document was 
read aloud attesting to the fact that Dr. Nurbakhsh was the sole succes¬ 
sor to Munes Ali Shah and the rightful master of the Nimatullahi Order. 
Each of the shaikhs was then asked to sign the document. Once they had 
done so, the master called a handful of the men into his room and in¬ 
formed them that it was no longer appropriate for them to hold the 
position of shaikh in the Order. He knew that once he took away their 
position in the Order these men would try to stir up trouble, but since all 
of them had signed the document acknowledging him as master, there 
would be little they could do, at least openly. 

Dr. Nurbakhsh’s removal of these shaikhs, most of whom were more 
concerned with the externals of Islam and outward shows of piety than 
with the inner path, constituted but the first step in his efforts as master 
to restore the spirit of Bayazid, Abu Said Abu Khayr, and Abu Hasan 
Kharaqani to Sufism and free it from its domination by fanatical, exo¬ 
teric mullas. 

Back in the fourteenth century, Shah Nimatullah had revived the 
tar iqat (sufi path) in Iran, awakening numerous disciples all over the 
country who he then guided in the integration of such inner practices as 
“Purgation of the self” and “purification of the heart” with an outer code 
°f humane ethics and service to society. After Shah Nimatul a s eat 
,n W31, his son, Burhan al-din Khalilullah, moved the center of the 
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Nimatullahi Order to the Deccan in India where it remained for over 
300 years. During this time, the people of Iran came to pay less and less 
attention to spirituality, and Sufism in Iran declined to the point that 
only a few sufi Orders remained, none with more than a small number of 
followers. 

Then, in 1775 A.D., the master of the Order at that time (Reza Ali 
Shah) directed his most advanced disciple, Masum All Shah, to return to 
Iran and reestablish the Nimatullahi Order there in an effort to awaken 
a sense of spirituality among the Iranian people again. 

Through Masum and his closest disciples—Nur All Shah (who would 
eventually succeed him as master of the Order), Fayz Ali Shah (Nur All 
Shah’s father and an important shaikh of the Nurbakhsheyye Order 
before his initiation by Masum into the Nimatullahi Order), and Mushtaq 
Ali Shah (a noted musician of the period), numerous people throughout 
Iran were initiated onto the sufi path. Everywhere they traveled—Shiraz, 
Isfahan, Kerman, Kermanshah—Masum and his companions attracted 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of followers, leading to a flowering 
of interest in the sufi path. 

The orthodox clergy ( ulama ), however, could not tolerate the grow¬ 
ing number of darvishes with its implicit threat to their power and con¬ 
trol. Sufism brought with it a freedom in the pursuit of Islam that the 
orthodox clergy took as a challenge to their authority. Therefore, in their 
own minds, they had no choice but to destroy it or at least severely limit 
its development. They did so by harassing and eventually eliminating 
the most charismatic of the Nimatullahi masters and shaikhs. 

Masum Ali Shah, for example, was banished unceremoniously from a 
number of cities in Iran such as Shiraz and Isfahan. After being expelled 
from the latter, he made his way to Khurasan along with Nur Ali Shah 
and a few devoted disciples. Outside a small v ill age, between Isfahan and 
Kashan, the travelers stopped to rest and Masum meditated for a long 
time. When he finally raised his head, he declared, “The police captain 
in Isfahan has not yet finished bothering us. A few of our body parts still 
have to be cut off. Anyone wishing to save himself should leave now. 
Upon hearing this, all of Masum’s companions departed except for Nur 
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Air Shah. SI »» »r tly nlt«*r winds, I w<* guards ti» ul I iy lie j///v< rum <>l I fah,m 
galloped up, seized 11ir* Iwm mills, > 11 m I i ul oil lli< ir < .u«> as proof ol rl»< u 
capture. 

Evcntually, Mftsum and Nur All Hlitili mad* iIm i» way lo f Jajaf -moI 
then Karbala in Iraq.Then, wliilr on a pilgrimagr lo iln iomb of Imam 
Rc/a in Mashad, Masmn was arrested, imprisoned, and finally • < un d 

Later, Nur Ali Shall (who had succeeded Masmn as master ol die ( h 
dcr) and hi* companion Mushtaq Ali Shah were also expelled horn .> 
number of cities, In 1791, on a vi«»it lo Kerman, Muslitaq wan mariyi'd 
outside a mosque after the chief Imam ihrre innurd a ftthtm audionzmg 
his execution and exorted the congregation lo nionr him lo death an an 
infidel. 

Nur Ali Shah fled to Shiraz after thin hut wan noon limed to leave 
the country for Karbala. The King of Iran at the time, however, brought 
pressure on the governor of Karbala to expel Nur Ali Shah who thru nri 
out on the pilgrimage to Mecca, a journey on which he wan lo dir while 

passing through the city of Musul in Iraq. 

With the deaths of Maium Ali Shah, Mushtaq Ali Shah, and Nur 
AJi Shah, the flowering of the Nimatullahi Order that had followed in. 
return to Iran came to an end, and the spiritual path of Sufism once 
again began to stagnate under the constricting control exerted by the 

orthodox clergy. . 

Dr. Nurbakhsh’s aim after becoming master of the Order was no lens 

than the revival of the inten.ity of Mpimtion and love that had been 
reawakened by Ma.um Ali Shah and Nur Ali Shah in the eighteenth 
century and that had originally characterized the milt path hack in the 
tenth and eleventh centime.. Following the example ol Shah Nnna ulluh. 
Ur. Nurbaldi.h „et down for the firit time in centuric. a code of behavior 
<-**) to he obucrved by all Nimatullahi durvi.hc., wherever they lived, 
emphatizing .clfle.. .crvicc to .ocicty and the cu tiviition 0 
r»anc ethic. A. part of hi. effort, to free Suli.m from any J 
outward displays of piety, he called lor the wearing o ni < . y, 
'»'lier than any ipecial co.tumc and required each diirvi. J h(j 

the world »o a. to contribute to .ocicty, .eldom initiating y 
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did not. In the same spirit, he also forbade the use of drugs such as opium 
and hashish in the khanaqah, which until then had been common, and 
banned the practice of forty-day retreats and seclusion from society. 

To return Sufism to its true roots in the tenth century, Dr. Nurbakhsh 
knew, he would first have to bring it into the twentieth century: and his 
work had just begun. 
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The Present-Interview 
at the Old Windmill 


For almost a decade now, the Old Windmill has been.the home o the 

master. Located in the county of Oxfordshire, the Old WmdmiU c 

sists of twenty acres ofland covered with hundreds of app 

variety of flowers and plants, and various ammds induing . pe rcock, 

two cats, and a watch dog. Its name comes from t e s on 

to the main building, a structure that once functioned*,i wothing wind 

mill but now bears a greater resemblance to Martello Tower in James 

Joyce’s Ulysses. ,„J (W ferine the entrance to 

Inside this main building, on the gro Nur b a khsh spends most 

the Old Windmill, is the sitting room where Dr. Nur P 

of his time. There isn’t much fiirniture in the ^JTntsZZ tre, 
how small it is. A bed, upon which the master sits o^ ^ enofmous g i ass 

stands in the far left corner of the room, e m master 

picture window. In front of the bed is a small desk at ww 
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can usually be found working on his latest book or project. Directly op¬ 
posite this desk is the only chair in the room, probably a concession to 
the various non-darvishes who come to see him since the darvishes them¬ 
selves almost always sit cross-legged on the floor when there. On the 
opposite side of the room is a wood-burning fireplace that is often blaz¬ 
ing away except during warm summer months. 

All over the walls of the sitting room—which is almost always filled 
with flowers whatever the time of year— are various works of art and 
objects related to spirituality, many of them gifts for the master from the 
constant visitors who come to see him. Prominent on the wall in hack of 
his bed is a photograph of Munes Ali Shah, along with numerous works 
of Persian calligraphy. One of these, directly behind him, is a quote de¬ 
claring, “It was no joke when Bayazid claimed,‘I am safer with one of my 
repudiators than with one of my own disciples.’” 

The interview with Dr. Nurbakhsh took place on a Sunday morning 
in late December of 1997. There had been a wedding the day before at 
which he had presided, and he was in a particularly good mood that 
morning. Acting as a translator during the interview was Dr. Nurbakhsh s 
eldest son, Alireza. 

After checking that the tape recorder was working properly, I glanced 
over at the master, who nodded, and then began the interview. 


Jeffrey Rothschild: Before we get to my questions about Sufism, I’d like to 
clarify one point from the interviews we did last year. 

During our final interview, you described your eldest son by say- 
ing, Alireza holds a doctoral degree in Philosophy from the University 
ofWisconsin [at Madison] and was trained by me personally. At present, 
he is shaikh of the London khanaqah and the representative of the Or¬ 
der there. Most of my work, especially the journal Suji, is under his man¬ 
agement.” 

You then made it clear that you had unquestionably chosen Alireza 
to be your successor as master. Is this correct? 

Dr. Nurbakhsh: [answering in English] Yes! It is my will. 
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m- That s certainly as clear as possible! 

Td like to move on now to my questions about Sufism if that’s all 
right. [Dr. Nurbakhsh nods in agreement.] I’m sure you’ve been asked 
this question any number of times in the past, but for the record: after 
over 50 years experience in Sufism—as a seeker, disciple, shaikh, and 
then master, how would you define the sufi path or what it means to be a 

Clltl? 


Dr. N: To be a sufi means to be in love with the Truth (haq). And for 
someone to love the Truth—in other words, God—that person has to 
love all human beings and serve them, regardless of their race, religion, 
or nationality. At the very minimum, being a sufi means not disturbing 
or bothering anyone and tolerating without offense other people’s dis¬ 
turbances, other people bothering you. 

JR ; And what is the most important thing a disciple should know or do 
in following the sufi path? 

Dr. N: You must tell yourself the truth. And you must tell the master the 
truth as welL In other words, sincerity. You should always be sincere. 

JR : What, if anything, does Sufism have to contribute to contemporary 
society or culture? 

Dr. N: Contemporary culture is very much focused on materialism, on 
the We of money and material things. And humanity has completely 
forgotten the Truth. Sufism can help remind people of the importance of 
loving and caring for others. By doing so, it can help to create love and 
peace among the different nationalities of the world. 

JR Shah Nimatullah claimed, “All those whom the saints have rejected, 
1 will accept, and according to their capacity, I will perfect them. You 
too have said that you will accept those who other sufi masters have 


turned away. Why is this? , 

& N: Because if that person is a thief, after being initiated, he 11 steal 
If he stabs people, instead of sticking his knife in three centimeters, 
k’H stick it in only one centimeter, and so forth. And that.; enough. 

J* How does Sufism compare to other mystical paths? What makes 

^ MMrXould claim, “We are the Truth.” We would say that 
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everyone is expressing the Truth—if, that is, they arc saying it with sin- 
ceritv. If they are, then everyone is expressing the Truth...because the 
Truth is one. 

JR: You have said many times, “Be happy, be content,” as have a number 
of other sufi masters. Why is this? 

Dr. N: On the gate to Rumi’s khanaqah, it is written, “If you don’t have 
a Beloved, seek one; and if you have a Beloved, then be happy and re¬ 
joice.” If a person genuinely loves the Truth and after seeking has found 
it, there is no reason for that person not to be happy. They have to be 
happy. 

JR: Is religion essential to spirituality? 

Dr. N: [answering only after a long pause and then clarifying that he is 
speaking solely of Sufism] Religion is the beginning stage of the sufi 
path. When someone advances to the higher stages of the path, then 
that person knows whether religion is required. 

JR- [to Alireza Nurbakhsh] Tell the master if there’s anything I ask 
about that he doesn’t want to discuss, he should let me know. 

[After hearing the translation of my statement, the master says some¬ 
thing to Alireza who laughs loudly and then translates: “The master says 
not to worry about it; he’s far more clever {nawgalaw) than you”—at 
which we all start laughing.] 

JR- In your book Sufism: Meaning, Knowledge, and Unity (p.l2), you 
quote a passage from Sarraj s Kitab al-loma that says, “In a book devoted 
to the history of Mecca, Mohammad ibn Eshaq relates that before the 
advent of Islam, when no one was circumambulating the kaaba, a man 
who was a sufi arrived one day from a distant city. He entered that sacred 
precinct, made the circumambulation, and then went on his way.” Does 
Sufism, in fact, pre-date Islam—as this passage seems to suggest? 

Dr. N: Without question, the first time a human being started to con¬ 
template or think about the Truth, that was sufficient to make it a quest 
for the sufi path. 

JR- Between 800 and 1000 A.D., there were an extraordinary number o 
advanced sufis, such as Bayazid, Hallaj, Shibli, Abu Said Abu Khayr. 
Why was this? And why never before then or after? 
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Dr. N: Well, before that time we really don’t have much of a historical 
record of what went on in terms of Sufism. In stories about the pre- 
Islamic period, there are some references to Sufism, especially in the 
writings of Firdusi, who was an Iranian poet. Though he himself lived in 
the Islamic era, his stories are about a period that pre-dates Islam, and he 
makes a number of references to Sufism. But there’s really not much of a 
historical record. 

Alireza Nurbakhsh: And why never afterwards? 

Dr. N: The caliphs and mullahs...[Dr. Nurbakhsh interrupts Alirezas 
translation here, saying in English “not mullahs, but religious leaders, the 
religious authorities.” Alireza corrects himself and then goes on.] The 
caliphs and religious leaders realized that the democracy and liberty as 
sociated with Sufism went against them and were dangerous for them. 
So they tried very hard to prevent Sufism from developing. 

JR: When I was with you in Iran years ago, I once asked in my broken 
Persian if Bayazid was a "khayly bozorg (very big) sufi, and you to me 
that “in Sufism, greatness lies in being small, not big. Who were the 

“smallest” sufis of the past? 

Dr. N: A lot of the greatest sufis have been totally unknown to people. 
JR: Of the ones we know about then, who were the closest to God. 

Dr. N: Whoever was closer to nothingness was closer to Go . 

JR: [not being able to accept the master’s reluctance to answer t e ques¬ 
tion] And who were the ones closest to nothingness, 

Dr. N: You’ll have to go ask them yourself when you die. [All three of us 
laugh at this. I am about to give up and go on to the next question when 
Dr Nurbakhsh interrupts me.] The mostimportant thing d,e blown 
facts, are that the words of Bayazid and Abu Hasan Kharaqan, and Abu 
Said Abu Khayr, as well as their deeds, had a major effect on Sufism and 
exerted an important influence on succeeding generations. 

JR- Sufis believe that everything in the umverse is a mamfestanon of 
God’s Will and that nothing happens contrary to His Will: is this accu- 

rate? 

Dr. N: You’ll have to ask a philosopher. 

JR; Well, you have written that “God is pure good. How then do sufis 
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account for all the suffering and horror in the world, all the terrible things 
that happen to people? 

Dr. N: These things all come from human beings themselves and have 
nothing to do with God. Human beings create this suffering for them¬ 
selves—because, for the time being, all the nations of the world have put 
aside God and worship money in His place. 

[After Alireza translates the master’s answer, the master looks over at 
me and adds in English, “Now in the world is the time of dollars, not 
God.”] 

JR: But why does God let this go on? I suspect that many people turn 
away from God or come to doubt His existence because they look at the 
world and see these terrible occurrences and wonder how God could let 
such things happen. 

Dr. N: They don’t understand God well enough to ask this kind of ques¬ 
tion. [after a pause] What seems ugly to us may be beautiful in fact, and 
what seems beautiful to us may be ugly in fact. In the world of Sufism, 
though, there is no absolute bad given that everyone is a part of God’s 
creation. 

JR: Can you explain or reconcile the two apparently contradictory views 
of the world in Sufism: one as an empty, illusory place that leads one 
away from God and the other as a reflection of God’s Being. Both of 
these views, for example, are expressed in your poetry. 

Dr. N: The path to God consists of many, many stages, thousands of 
different stages, and in each one, the sufi will talk about his own state so 
that it may seem...[Here, Dr. Nurbakhsh interrupts Alireza’s translation 
of his answer and says in English, “Today I speak something; tomorrow 
I speak something that s not the same.” Then he starts laughing.] 

JR- Gn a more serious note, what does it mean to “die before you die”? 
Dr. N: It means that you die to your own egocentricity and become alive 
in God’s Being. Because in truth, there is nothing but God. 

JR Speaking of the subject of dying, someone recently asked me this 
question, and I wasnt able to answer it. So let me ask you: If you dont 
follow the sufi path, or some spiritual path, in this life, have you missed 
some kind of “window of opportunity” that you’ll never have again? Or 
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do we get another chance after we die? 

Dr. N: No, you’ve lost it completely, forever! 

JR: In regard to what happens after we die, what is the difference be¬ 
tween someone who does not follow the spiritual path at all, someone 
who is on the spiritual path sincerely striving but doesn’t finish it, and 
someone who has finished the path? 

Dr. N: [answering before Alireza has even had a chance to translate the 
question] The bird that manages to escape from its own cage, even if it 
doesn’t reach its ultimate destination, has priority over, an advantage over, 
all those birds who are still captive in their cages. 

JR: And can you elaborate on what that advantage is? 

Dr. N: The more you’re removed or have escaped from ego-conscious¬ 
ness, the closer you are to the Truth ( haq ). 

JR: And does everyone end up at the Truth eventually? Do we all end up 
in the same place? 

AN: How could we if...[interrupting himself] All right, I’ll ask the mas¬ 
ter. 


[There is a long pause before Dr. Nurbakhsh answers the question.] 
Dr. N: All these different individuals don’t really exist. All there is...is 
one Reality. 

JR: So individual consciousness doesn’t go on after we die? In other 
words, is there any individual consciousness after death? 

Dr. N: The drop of the Ocean when it reaches the Ocean has lost its 
“dropness.” But at the same time, it doesn’t lose its “waterness.” [Dr. 
Nurbakhsh begins laughing again here, very loudly.] 

JR: You said at a recent conference in London that no Westerner can 
truly be a sufi. Did you really mean that? And if so, why? 

Dr - N: The first principle of Sufism, the most important aspect of it, is 
bein g removed from egotism. And when it comes to Westerners, their 
e 8 06 > their egotistical tendencies, are very strong. That’s what I meant. 
JR- And in other cultures, there’s not as much egotism involved? 

I M [nodding] In Eastern cultures, it’s much less egotistical. 

^ Hundreds of years ago, a sufi master said, “Sufism was once a reality 
without a name; now it is a name without a reality. You also have said 
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recently that Sufism no longer exists, that Sufism is dead. Is this in fact 
so? 

Dr. N: If you consider the number of people who are supposed to be 
sufis, let alone who truly are sufis, in contrast to the whole population of 
the world, it’s just basically nothing. That’s why I said it’s dead. 

JR: Whereas in the past it was different? 

Dr. N: Yes. 

JR' Will that change? Will we ever go back to the way it was? 

Dr. N: Everything is possible. 

JR' ^ou have made it dear in any number of places, as have many other 
sufi masters, that the nafs (self) is the biggest, if not the only, barrier 
veiling us from God. Yet in your book The Psychology of Sufism y you quote 
a passage from a well-known sufi text saying, “The spirit needs the Boraq 
[the horse on which Mohammad made his night journey to God] of the 
nafs on its journey of ascent to the spirit’s domain, for it cannot go by 
foot....the spirit needs the nafs in order to reach the limits of the nafs , 
which in turn needs the two characteristics of passion and anger if it 
desires to travel higher, or indeed, if it seeks to go back down.” (pp.33-4) 
Clearly then, the nafs serves an important function on the path to 
God and destroving it or “killing” it is not the point.... 

AN: No, transforming it is the point. 

JR- So the nafs somehow helps in transforming itself? 

Dr. N: It's with the help of the nafs and your ambition that you go 
towards the Truth. But once you reach the Truth, there is no nafs left. 
The truth is like a light in the distance: you want to reach the light, but 
by the time you get there, you’re completely burned away. 

JR In another place in The Psychology of Sufism , you talk about there 
being two different entities beyond the nafs:. heart and soul. Can you 
explain the difference between the two of these? 

Dr. N: These are not actually “entities” or “places” in a person. Heart and 
soul are not the locus of something inside you, but rather stages on the 
sufi path. 

JR- And soul is a higher stage than heart, closer to God? 

Dr. N: [answering in English] Yes, that’s right. 
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JR: With your permission, I’d like to ask a few questions of a more 
personal nature now. 

[Dr. Nurbakhsh nods.] 

JR: When you were a professor at Tehran University and the director of 
Ruzbeh Hospital, did the people working with you know that you were a 
sufi master? 


Dr. N: They knew about me and knew that for me working there was 
service to other people. 

JR: And did any of your students want to be initiated? 

Dr. N: [shaking his head] I tried as much as possible not to mix the two 
worlds. 

JR: For a good part of your life, you’ve been writing poetry about the sufi 
path, and most of these poems have been written in traditional Persian 
verse forms, such as the ghazal and tarjiband. Lately, though, you have 
been writing poems in more free forms. Is there some significance to 
this? 

Dr. N: When a sufi whose basic priority is Sufism happens to be a poet, 
he doesn’t decide what kind of poems he’ll write. It isn’t forced; it comes 
from God—sometimes in one form, sometimes in another. 

JR To me, your poetry seems to contain the truth of Sufism far more 
than your prose writings. Is this in fact so? 

Dr. N: Poetry is the language of the heart, whereas with prose, the intel¬ 
lect is all mixed up in it too. 

JR- You laugh a lot and tell a lot of jokes—often to reveal things it 
seems. Could you tell one now? 

Dr. N: They asked me, “ Who is the real sufi? I said, He was here, but 
he left.” [Alireza and I both start laughing again.] 

JR One final question and we’ll be done. What advice would you give 
to people about life, not necessarily just darvishes on the path but anyone 
w ho might be reading this book? 

[Alireza translates my question, but the master answers it in Eng is .] 
^ r - Afc To love one another and help one another. 

Just as I ask this last question, the late morning sun emerges from behind 
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the clouds and light begins to pour down upon me through the gl ass 
window behind the master. Then, as he finishes his answer and the in¬ 
terview is over, the sun just as suddenly disappears again behind the clouds. 
A fitting end to an interview with the Bestower of Light. 
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Each Moment, Each Breath, Is a Treasure 

Pour us an overflowing goblet, O Cupbearer, 
for the moment should be treasured. 

In the unfolding of time and space, 

each moment, each breath, is a treasure. 

The revolving of the heavens 
spared no one. 

Out of all the toil and boil in the world, 
each moment, each breath, is a treasure. 

Fill the goblet with wine, 
for the lover is not anxious 

About the passing of time: 

each moment, each breath, is a treasure. 

Before the throne of love, 
reason falls silent; 

Leave behind all words, all speech: 

each moment, each breath, is a treasure. 

This day we will spend 

in revelry and drunkenness, 

For by the next, no trace of us will remain: 
each moment, each breath, is a treasure. 

The rendan at our banquet 
have no care for tomorrow, 

Knowing that in the hidden and the revealed, 
each moment, each breath, is a treasure. 

Each moment, each breath, that’s passed 
with wine and the Beloved, 


Bestower of Light 


Listen to Nurbakhsh: 

that moment, that breath, is a treasure. 

Love's Speech 

The speech of love soars beyond words and their meanings; 
love speaks through a different voice, in a different tongue. 


My rival challenges me, demanding that I speak of love, 
but for a deaf heart, what answer is there but silence? 

He whose heart is aware of the lovers’ world 

hears only the whisperings of love and kindness. 

Love speaks in a language unknown to ordinary people: 
leave behind their tiresome chatter with all its headaches. 

He who denies love will never grasp these words; 

nothing we could say would ever move his ignorant heart. 

In the way of loving-kindness, there is no idle talk; 
only the bankrupt chatter behind every door. 

Nurbakhsh, from love s breath your speech is eloquent, 
embraced by the heart of every clear-sighted gnostic. 
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Loves Uprvitr (Hi-O-Hu) 

From the heart ofevery atom, 
l hear “the Friend, the Friend", 

l\> not see even the atom, 
tor there is nothing but Him. 

The whisperings of reason and love 

all come from the breath of a single reed-plaver. 

The intellect debates and engages in idle talk, 
but love seeks the uproar ot Hi-0-Hu\ 

The Beloved is in loves market-place, 
searching and seeking. 

While the impoverished lover is among the people ot the city, 
disgraced tor no reason. 

I asked the master if the path to the Truth is one, 
what then are all these decorations? 

They are merely window-dressing, he replied, 
for the sake of color and fragrance. 

If you wish to behold His face, 

then seek that eye capable of seeing the Truth, 

For desire is a fickle vagabond, 
every moment at a different door. 

Manifest, the Ocean is called 
bubble or wave; 

But in reality all is water, 

whether droplet, stream, or sea. 

The Beloved is the Bestower of Lighr, 
borrow an eye from Him 
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So that you may clearly see 

His splendor displayed everywhere. 

From Him 

All these wondrous forms in the world 
are from Him. 

This pleasant, embodied imagination 
is also from Him. 

Eye is from Him, light from Him, 
the power of sight is from Him. 

Seeing and the seen are from Him; 
all vision is from Him. 

Decision is from Him, strength from Him; 
action too is from Him. 

The path is from Him; coming and going, 

each departure and each arrival, all are from Him. 

Generosity and being are from Him; 
cause and effect are from Him. 

Joy and grief are from Him; 

the wound is from Him, the salve from Him. 

Cage and shackles are from Him; 
bait and snare are from Him. 

The bird is from Him, the garden from Him; 
melodies, high-keyed and low, are from Him. 

“I” is from Him, home from Him; 
service and aspiration are from Him. 

Wealth is from Him, the hand from Him; 
the warmth of the hearth is from Him. 
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All of creation subsists through 
the aspiration of love; 

The binding of atom with atom and all the particles 
of the universe are from Him. 

Nurbakhsh, from whom is this fervent breath of yours? 
If you listen, I will tell you: this, too, is from Him. 


The Lamp of Love 

At the banquet of the soul, wine is forbidden 

for those who are not hung-over and languishing: 

This is the recommendation of the Master of the Holy Fire, 
not an absolute decree. 

Whoever follows us on feet 
of surrender and contentment 

Will not be excused if he finds fault 
with what we do. 

To whom should I say this: no one 

truly has the taste for traveling the path, 

Though the way of love is easy 
and the goal not far. 

Leave behind cleverness and reason; 
be full of yearning: 

For lovers, the mysteries of the Captivator of hearts 
do not remain veiled. 

Many are near, yet far, 
far away from us; 

And many are far away, but near 
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and not truly separated from us. 

In the dark night of multiplicity, 
what guide is there but love? 

With the lamp of love, 

night’s darkness is never pitch black. 

O Nurbakhsh, do not reveal the secrets of the rendan 
to the pious ascetics, 

For the bows of those captain’s ships 
have no light. 


At the Taverns Door 

We are here at the door of the tavern, 
awaiting the Beloved’s desire. 

Our only wish now is to discover 

what that Possessor of hearts desires. 

A hundred thanks that from the tarnish of multiplicity 
we have been set free. 

Now, in the realm of Unity, we are waiting to see 
what the awakened heart desires. 

We want nothing now, 

for we’re joyful in the tavern: 

So what could this blazing sigh 
in our breast possibly desire? 

In our quest for the Beloved, 

our hearts were turned to blood, our souls lost. 

That cunning Ravisher of hearts, 
what more can She desire? 
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Having abandoned reason, we are drunk 
and have no idea 

What these sober intellectuals 
from us drunkards could desire. 

If people defame and slander us, 
we’re not offended, 

Only bewildered by what these unaware, raw ones 
could possibly desire. 

Whether light is bestowed or not, 
what does it matter? 

We are here at the door of the tavern, 
awaiting the Beloved’s desire. 


The Material and Spiritual Realms 

I am my own veil 

and the destination of my heart. 

This pain and suffering afflicting me, 
all of it comes from “I”. 

Who am I? Nothing. 

Do not bother pondering: 

All being is one; it is He 

who makes this point through my mouth. 

I tell you openly: 

I have no mouth of my own. 

He is my eyes, my ears, 
and all my limbs. 

Forget Greek philosophy and all talk 
of the material and spiritual realms: 
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In truth, He is all and always will be, 

. «T» 

not 1 . 

Who am I? Nothing but a dream, 
an image upon water. 

It is only though habit 

that you see me in my body. 

He is unveiled, manifest 
in the market-place; 

Why then should I, this impoverished one, 
be the legend of my time? 

The Truth is the Bestower of Light 
to everyone, everywhere. 

It is not my fault if you have not 
understood my words. 

Loves Secrets 

Gone is the time of separation and sorrow, pain and burning: 

The illuminated firmament has become as our heart desires. 

Now, in the Friend s realm, we are drunk and contented. 

We drink down the dregs at night and by daylight sip wine. 

If You still plan to torment me, I tell Him, then speak up. 

More hardship and blame are to come, He replies. 

All my tears and the scorching sighs of my heart would have 

Meant nothing if not for the Beloved’s grace and kindness. 

Spiritual states and ecstasy gave us not a moment’s peace, 

As if autumn and summer both were spring. 
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Praise the honor of the tavern of ruin, 

For out ot reverence, both Ling and rag-mender kiss its threshold! 

Silence, Nurbakhsh! Why are you revealing love s secrets? 

Where love is, no secrets remain. 

The Way of the Mad 

O minstrel, tonight I have left far behind 
the mind and all reason. 

If you play the melody of madness till morn, 

I am ready. 

Sighs of longing, the heart’s wail: 
for us, these are the song of Unity. 

We have abandoned the self, and now 
dwell far from rosary and prayer rug. 

No longer do we deal in the wares 
of faith or infidelity: 

On the path of loving-kindness and love, 

we have given away the capital of our self-existence. 

If you have heard that I am a rend 
and devil-may-care: it’s true. 

But if you are simple, 

I will be simple with you. 

In the vat of the heart, I have felt the agitation 
that comes from love’s boiling. 

And now, I am more intoxicating 

than even a hundred goblets of wine. 

O Nurbakhsh, there is no escape 
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from the chains of love’s madness. 

But unshackled from the bonds of the ego, 
at last we are free. 


The Name of the Friend 

Say always the name of the Friend—slowly, slowly; 

with this alchemy change the copper of the heart to gold— 
slowly, slowly. 

Drink the wine of Unity in the tavern of Oneness 
so that “I and you” will be taken from your mind— 
slowly, slowly. 

Stamp on the head of existence, empty your hands of both worlds; 
thus will you become a confidant of God’s secrets— 
slowly, slowly. 

Seek the way from a king with the “wealth of Allah” (Nimatullah), 
and sooner or later he will separate you from yourself— 
slowly, slowly. 

In love s district impatience should not exist, for difficulties 
will be made easy by surrender and contentment— 
slowly, slowly. 

Thousands of tests lay in store for a sincere lover, 
all so that he will come to know love s secrets 
slowly, slowly. 

The one who strives truly will pass through the stations of the way, 
traveling the road of baqa after the road of fana 
slowly, slowly. 
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In the school of lovers, silence is better than speech; 
O Nurbakhsh. this statement was made clear— 
slowly, slowly. 


Negligence 

Blood rains from my eyes, for neither tears nor sighs remain. 

How strange that everything has come to depend upon a glance. 

These raw imaginings, these incessant thoughts: 
all were traps; gone now, they led not to awareness. 

To whom can I speak of this negligence: that the nightingale s cry 
Is not from desire for the face of the rose? What a grave mistake! 

That mouth which spoke and declared, “I am a lover” 

Was not sincere in love and to the qiblih never arrived. 

Put aside clay and water! Sell religion and heart! 

Select a beautiful idol of perfect royal splendor. 

Sit with lips closed; stay silent! Put aside intellect, 

Judgment and awareness: seek not a path! 

If anyone offers good news that you have arrived 
At a destination, ignore them! Have no hope of it! 

By relying this way upon the help of love and drunkenness, 
fcvery moment, not just sometimes, you’ll be free of self-worship. 
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Love's Bazaar 

Who opens his eyes to see You loses his blindness; 
who finds a place in Your lane becomes placeless. 

Your face can be seen through Your eyes only—if at all, 
tor what can anyone witness with his own? 

O You, source of all hope, yet completely free, 
what else in all the world could anyone desire? 

The merchant of loves bazaar is none other than the customer: 
where then is the profit in trying to buy and sell? 

We are the veil upon Your face; otherwise, 

You would not be hidden or need to be found. 

Let anyone reveal love s secrets, for in Your presence 
neither confidant nor stranger exists. 

O Nurbakhsh, we have been in disgrace for Him all our life, 
and now no reason remains to disgrace us more. 


The Crazy Intellect 

Through love, I have reached a place 
where no trace of love remains, 

Where “I and we” and the image of existence 

have all been forgotten in yearning and left behind. 


Where I am now, there is no news, 

here where no knowledge, no opinion can be found. 
In His station, even love is bewildered 

and the intellect is but a meddler, talking nonsense. 
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Totally impoverished, I have no trace, 
no sustenance, no self. 

Freed from faithfulness and faithlessness, 

I am a stranger to myself and all acquaintances. 

^et only tor this can I still be blamed: 

that out of regret for Nurbakhsh, 

A cry comes from me, 

“You have gone; how is it I know not where?” 


The Image of Existence 

Come, so we can wash away the image of existence 
and no longer spe£k of “I and we.” 

Come, and like us let your thoughts pass away; 
forget both worlds and be silent. 

Come and avoid the shame of knowing; 

send those endless lines of learning from your head. 

Come so we can leave behind all things that can be said 
and blind our eyes to all there is to see. 

Come, we will be strangers to all 

and seem mad in the eyes of rational men. 

Come, we will empty ourselves of self 
and leave far behind the shame of “I”. 

Come, and welcome unfiilfillment, 

for we have removed the self's desires from the heart. 

Come, and be drowned in the Ocean of Unity, 
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free from all thought of union and separation. 

As this world is not even worth a grain of sand, 
other than what is old and new, it is nothing. 


The Wine-Drenched 

Our hearts aflame with love of God, 

We wine-drenched ones have no news of “I and you.” 

Don’t speak to us about the sober; 

Were crazy with God, separated from everything else. 

Untroubled by thoughts about the reason for this and that, 

We have no business with anyone in the two worlds. 

Were a sea on which all this refuse lands; 

Yet we re never tainted, being an ocean of purity. 

Unruffled by good or bad, attached only to the Beloved, 

Were waves thrown into a fervor by currents of fidelity. 

Were the customer and friend of the Cupbearer of the Winehouse; 
Were totally annihilated in the tavern of ruin. 

Yet we refuse to turn our gaze from the sun until it bestows light, 
And to watch the rising of the moon we climb every roof. 
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The Venture ofLoving 

I’ve pawned my cloak at the tavern and offered up my heart 
to the One who holds all hearts. 

Don’t ask me why there’s so much of this, so little of that: 

I’ve left behind what I had, much or little, on the Friend’s way. 

Don’t ask me about reason’s arguments for this and that: 

I’ve left such arguments to those who are sober. 

In love’s district, no trace of faith or infidelity remains: 

I’ve left this snare to those who still deal in such goods. 

The venture of loving has bankrupt my ego: 

I’ve left unspent nothing in this endeavor. 

You ask who I am...nothing; what I want... no thing. 

I’ve left my fate in the hands of the Friend. 

Last night with Nurbakhsh, I emptied love’s cup, 
then pawned him away at the tavern. 

The People of Loving-Kindness 

We are the people of loving-kindness, guides of one another 
through the purity of love’s steps, all helpers of one another. 

Though embodied in different bodies, we are a single spirit, 
heart and soul, possessors of the hearts of one another. 

We are one people, with no “you and I,” only “we,” 
all equals in love, all beloveds of one another. 
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Only we may pass through the veil of the royal pavilion, 

all of us inextricably linked, all sympathizers with one another. 

Each of us is pledged in devotion to sacrifice ourself for the other, 
all candles and moths, all roses and rosegardens for one another. 

Our circle, without doubt, is a sanctum fostering affection, 
all of us drunk, then sober from one another. 

The armies of the self have retreated from us, for we are 
both each others soldiers and commanders of one another. 

Our pain requires no physician or remedy: 

we are both each other’s cure and the sickness of one another. 

If you call upon one here, all will say “yes,” 

for all have one name, one breath, all striving with one another. 

Our abode is a house of love for You, full of passion and music; 
we are melodies, reed-pipes and lutes for one another. 

O Nurbakhsh, it is from being free of any ego that we are 

so feverishly caught up in serving and dealing with one another. 
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The Talisman of the Self 

You usurped and plundered my broken heart, 
and gave me instead 

A head broken by the stone of desire. 

Thousands have fallen, bloody, 
in the district of union with You, 

Heart and soul given up, head and feet all broken. 

Love for Your face has summoned me 
to divine Unit)', 

For it has broken all idols, whether hidden or revealed. 

Totally drunk, I broke away 
from being 

As if a bubble had burst in the sea. 

The Cupbearer has sent me to the tavern, 
for I’ve lost my cup 

And broken my goblet: 

Perhaps now I will witness again clearly 
the treasure of the Beloved, 

Now that my soul has broken the talisman of the self. 

O Nurbakhsh, this world for you has been a dream 
in which all of creation 

Lies bewitched and hearts are broken. 
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The Land ofT and You" 

I have departed finally from the land of “I and vou” 
and now sit awaiting a sidelong glance from the Friend. 

A lifetime I’ve spoken solely to tell love’s tale, 
never disturbing so much as an ant in anger. 

Having gone through the book of time and space, 

I am left distressed with so-called friends, wearied of strangers. 

I’ve tom up the claim of leadership, of being a spiritual guide; 

I’ve smashed the mirror of mastership and disciplehood. 

Tell all these idol-worshippers of my state, tell them 

I’ve been freed from being the idol of their imagination as well. 

I’ve erased the traces of events from the slate of my soul 
and severed the bonds of “other than God” from my heart. 

Not only have I smashed the fetters of mastership and guidance, 
I’ve leapt altogether from the very trap of existence itself. 

Ever since I departed from the land of I and you, 
everywhere, He has been my Bestower of Light. 
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Glossary 

baqa: the beginning of the “journey in God that follows fana and the 
completion of the spiritual path (tariqat). 

“Having caused the passing away of the disciples will, God endows 
such a slave with His will, so that whatever the slave wills is now the will 
of the Divine. This baqa corresponds to the outer Jana [see entry for 
Jana]. 

“The baqa corresponding to the inner Jana, however, is one in which 
the very veils that are the temporary essence and attributes of the disciples 
self are removed. Here, God neither veils the creation, nor does the cre¬ 
ation veil God. The veil has been totally removed, and duality trans¬ 
formed into Unity.” (In the Paradise of the Sufis , p.24) 

Bayazid Bastami (d.874 or 877 A.D.): one of the most famous of all 
sufis, known especially for his “ecstatic” utterances. He is generally cred¬ 
ited with being the exemplar of the “intoxicated” school of Sufism (as 
opposed to the “sober” school exemplified by Jonayd). 

darvish: a word of Persian origin literally meaning “poor person” or “pau¬ 
per,” which is used by sufis to indicate the spiritual poverty or neediness 
that they initially feel. Since most early sufis renounced worldly posses¬ 
sions, they were often known by this term, although a sufi does not nec¬ 
essarily have to be poor and not every poor person is of course a sufi. 

fana: the passing away of the self in God; the spiritual station that marks 
the end of the spiritual path, of traveling towards God. 

“The outer fana is the ‘passing away of individual action (fana-ye afaat), 
with the resulting manifestation of Divine action. The one who reaches 
this station becomes drowned in the Ocean of Divine Action, so that he 
perceives in all events the action and will of God, seeing neither himself 
nor any other individual as the one who does or wills any event. He 
becomes so completely without will that no trace of willing any indi - 
vidual action remains in him. 
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"The inner f'ana involves the 'passing away of the attributes o! the 
sclt '' fana-ye sefat) anil the'passing' away of the essenee ol the sell (fiinii 
yezat). Sometimes* in discovery of the Divine Attributes, the possessor 
of this state becomes drowned in the passing away of his own attributes. 
At other times, in witnessing the exalted effects of the 1 )ivine Kxsence, 
he becomes drowned in the passing away of his essence." (/w the Paradise 
of the Sufis , p.24) 

Hafez (d.1390 A.D.): probably the best-known and most beloved ol all 
Persian poets. The erotic imagery and numerous references to wine in 
his poetry have led some critics to conclude that he could not have been 

a sufi. 


kaaba: the sacred house of God at Mecca, built by Abraham tor the 
worship of the One God, and place of pilgrimage (haj) for Muslims. 

kbanaqah: the Persian word for the house of God where sufis gather. 

“The khanaqah is by definition the private quarters and gathering place 
of the sufis. It is a place where those of spiritual states can assemble, the 
school of their inner journey towards perfection. The seekers of God 
come there to polish the mirror of their hearts and remove the rust of 
attachment.” (In the Tavern of Ruin: Seven Essays on Sufism , p.65) 

Kharaqani, Abu Hasan (d.1034 A.D.): an early sufi master who exerted 
an important influence on the development of Sufism. His fame within 
sufi circles is partly the result of Rumis anecdotes about him in the 

Matbnawi [see Rumi entry]. 

Khayr, Abu Said Abu (d.1049 A.D.): a very influential early sufi master, 
generally credited with setting up one of the first khanaqa is. ew o us 
own works arc extant, but he is well-known because o t e srat a 
taivhid(The Mysteries of Unity), a biography of him written by lus great- 

great grandson. 
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love: “Temporal love arises from the beauty of transient forms. Like 
them, it too is transient—its only lasting result being the perpetuation of 
the species. It is the result of the sublimation and refinement of sexual 
desire. Real or Divine love, however, is a profusion and a rapture from 
the Absolute Beloved which descends upon the heart of the sincere lover. 
This lover is like a moth which flutters around the beauty of the candle 
that is the Absolute, burning away its relative existence in His fire. The 
lover turns away from himself and perishes, inclines towards Him and 
becomes alive. When the lover is emptied of self and becomes nothing, 
he finds eternal life.... 

“Sufis believe that the foundation of the created world is love. All 
motion, activity, and light throughout the entire universe as we know it 
derive from the rays of love, and true perfection must be sought in and 
through love.” (In the Tavern of Ruin, pp.25-6) 

master: ( morad , lit. “the desired one”) the person who guides travelers on 
the path toward the “passing away of the self in God” (fana fillah) and 
leads them toward “eternal life in God” (baga billah). 

“The master is the object of God s constant attention, and his being is 
comprised of the Divine Attributes. He knows the truths of Reality and 
has polished the tarnish of multiplicity from the mirror of his heart. He 
has journeyed to the end of the way of spiritual poverty and abandon¬ 
ment of self. He is the guide of the spiritual path and the sun of the 
Truth. He liberates travelers from the dark night of self-worship, and 
brings them into the brilliance of that clear daylight which in this world 
is the paradise of the selfless witnessing of the Divine Truth.” (In the 
Tavern of Ruin, p.113) 

nafi: a technical sufi term usually translated as “self” or “ego,” the trans¬ 
formation of which is one of the basic goals of the sufi path. 

“Material nature [the aggregate of psychological faculties with which 
a human being is endowed] is inherited at birth; it subsequently devel¬ 
ops into what is termed nafs through its encounter with the environment 
and its exposure to the socialization process in the milieu of family and 
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school. The tendency of the nafs is to impose its desires unquestioningly 
in order to gratify itself. The particular intellect, however, serves both as 
a restraining force and counselor with respect to the nafs, advising it as to 
the positive actions it should perform and the negative ones it should 
avoid. 

“In reality, the nafs constitutes the ego and its tendencies, while the 
intellect represents a skillful inspector who attempts to guide the ego in 
satisfying those tendencies when manifested in society without harming 
people, channeling the nafs into directions that are socially acceptable 
and, at the same time, beneficial to its state. 

“All human beings possess nafs and utilize it while functioning in 
society. While certain people are governed by the intellect, the majority 
are ruled solely by the nafs." (The Psychology of Sufism, p.ll) 

qiblih: the direction in which Muslims face during prayer, towards Mecca 
and the kaaba. 

pir-edalil: “counselor”) the assistant and consultant to a shaikh. Tra¬ 
ditionally, his function was to reprimand and correct the darvishes, whereas 
the shaikh s role was to console them. Among the pir-e dalil's most im¬ 
portant duties are familiarizing those who seek to be initiated with the 
meaning, method, and aim of Sufism and instructing them in the proper 
behavior to be observed during the initiation ceremony and in the sufi 
gatherings at the khanaqah. [For further information, see “The Rules 
and Manners of the Khanaqah” in In the Tavern of Ruin and “The Rules 
and Manners of Initiation into the Sufi Path” in In the Paradise of the 
Sufis.] 

r end (plural, rendan): in ordinary usage, a rogue, reveler, or profligate. In 
sufi terminology, rend refers to a person who conceals his inner state so 
hilly that he may have finished traveling the spiritual path yet still appear 
to be an ordinary person. The term also signifies the sufi who sees into 
others’ hearts and is never deceived by anyone, and who is the master of 
his own manifestations such that he can create any appearance he wishes. 
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Rumi (d.1273 A.D.): the most famous of all Persian sufis; his poetry has 
now been translated into numerous English versions, most recently by 
Robert Blv and Coleman Barks. His most important work is the 
Mathnawi, a lengthy multi-volume poem written in couplet form that 
provides detailed guidance for followers of the sufi path, the best known 
translation of which is R.A. Nicholson’s three volume edition. 

Shah Nimatullah Wali (d.1431 A.D.): the master in whose honor the 
Nimatullahi Order is named and the author of numerous poems, essays, 
and treatises on Sufism (especially on the works of the sufi philosopher 
Ibn Arabi), almost all of which were available only in manuscript form 
until Dr. Nurbakhsh became master of the Order, edited them, and had 
them published. Few of his works, however, have been translated into 
English, outside of excerpts contained in Dr. Nurbakhsh’s own trans¬ 
lated writings. A biography of Shah Nimatullah, together with a transla¬ 
tion of one of his best known longer poems, is included in Dr. Nurbakhsh s 
Masters of the Path (along with biographies of Masum Ali Shah and Nur 
Ali Shah). 

shaikh: the person who is in charge of both the worldly and spiritual 
affairs of a khanaqah, whose orders are to be unquestioningly and un¬ 
conditionally obeyed by the darvishes of that khanaqah. [See parentheti¬ 
cal note at the end of the entry for pir-e dalil .] 

tavern (mai-khana )/tavern of ruin (kharabat ): the term '‘tavern” symbol¬ 
izes “the heart of the perfect sufi” or “the house of the sufi master who 
has realized union with God.” The term “tavern of ruin” alludes to “the 
station of Unity” and the ruination of the attributes of human nature, the 
annihilation of all human qualities. [For a more detailed account not 
only of these terms but of numerous other essential technical sufi terms 
used in Dr. Nurbakhsh’s and other masters’ writings, see his 15 volume 
collection Sufi Symbolism:The Nurbakhsh Encyclopedia of Sufi Terminol¬ 
ogy, as well as his five-volume collection of essays entitled Sufism , in which 
the explanations of such terms offered by various sufi masters through- 
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out history have been compiled and commented upon by Dr. Nurba 
khsh.] 

zekr: a Name of God transmitted to the disciple in a special manner by 
the sufi master or shaikh. 

“Through the inculcation of zekr , the master instructs the disciple 
how to be in continuous remembrance of the Divine....When the dis 
ciple becomes continually involved in the remembrance of God, his be¬ 
ing gradually becomes liberated from egotistical and selfish qualities and 
illuminated by the Divine Attributes and Divine Nature....The zekr of 
the sufis, then, is like a flood that gradually eliminates the self-centered 
qualities and illuminates the Divine Attributes in the disciples heart. 
Ultimately, the very illusion of‘self’ also becomes swept away and taken 
by this flood. This marks the end of the path and the beginning of the 
Ocean of selflessness." {In the Paradise of the Sufis y pp. 19-20) 
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About Sufism 

"Sufism is a school of spiritual states , not 
discourse , and a sufi is something to be¬ 
come , not something merely to read about. * 
—Dr. Javad Nurbakhsh 

Despite the insistence of so many 
sufi masters that “whatever can be ex¬ 
pressed in words is not Sufism,” numer¬ 
ous definitions of Sufism have been 
offered over the centuries by masters 
of the Path. As Dr. Nurbakhsh reminds 
us, though, “That which great sufis have 
said in explanation of Sufism was the 
result of and appropriate to their par¬ 
ticular situations and states. Such ex¬ 
planations, therefore, do not constitute 
general definitions of Sufism, but rather 
refer to some of the characteristics of 
Sufism.” {In the Paradise of the Sufis , 
P-11) 

“What can be considered, to some 
extent, a general definition of Sufism,” 
Dr. Nurbakhsh goes on to note, “is this: 

Sufism is a path towards the Truth 
where the provisions are love. Its 
method is to look solely in one direc¬ 
tion, and its objective is God: at the end 
of the sufi Path, nothing remains but 
God.” 
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